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Edinburgh 
10th October 1966 



To the Right Honourable Anthony Greenwood, M.P. 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 



Sir, INTRODUCTION 

I have the honour to report that on 10th, 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th and 18th May 
1966 I held a public inquiry at 6 Burlington Gardens, London W.l. into the 
future of the area bounded by Parliament Square, Broad Sanctuary, Great 
George Street and Storey’s Gate. The terms of reference stated that the pur- 
pose of the inquiry was to hear and report on proposals for the future use or 
uses of this area, having regard to the provisions of the initial development 
plan for Greater London, the Martin and Buchanan Reports on Whitehall, and 
any other relevant considerations. It was not within the scope of the inquiry 
to consider proposals for the future use of other sites, including those within 
the area covered by the Martin Report. 

Form of report 

2. I begin my report by outlining briefly the events leading up to the inquiry. 
I then give a description of the site and an account of the recent history of 
the portion owned by the government; at this point I have set out the relevant 
provisions of the initial development plan for Greater London. I have next 
su mm arised the various statements and representations made by the parties, 
roughly in the order in which they were made. My own comments and con- 
clusions follow. I was not asked to make recommendations. Appearances at 
the inquiry are listed in Appendix A; the documents, plans, models and photo- 
graphs handed in are listed in Appendix B. In Appendix C I have dealt at 
greater length with the evidence of Dr. Thomas Sharp on behalf of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Nature of the inquiry 

3. This was not an inquiry into specific proposals for development and 
objections thereto, but it arose out of the Martin and Buchanan Reports on 
Whitehall (H.M.S.O., 1965). The inquiry opened with statements by Sir Leslie 
Martin, by Mr. Geoffrey Crow on behalf of Professor Buchanan and by a 
representative of the Ministry of Public Building and Works, which commis- 
sioned the Reports. The parties making representations fell into five categories: 
(1) the two local planning authorities, the Greater London Council and West- 
minster City Council; (2) the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors and the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, both owning parts of the site (the Greater 
London Council and the Ministry of Public Building and Works also appeared 
in the capacity of owners of parts of the site); (3) those with other interests to 
protect, the British Travel Association, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
the London Transport Board and the Middlesex Area of Greater London 
Quarter Sessions; (4) four representatives of amenity societies: the Westmin- 
ster, Victorian and Ancient Monuments Societies, and the Civic Trust; (5) 
Mr. F. H. C. Butler, appearing in a personal capacity, who proposed that 
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the site should be used tor a Parliamentary research centre. I received three 
written representations, all dealing with amenity questions from the Royal 
Fine Art Commission, the London Society and Lord Molson. Mr. William 
Whitfield, architect for a building on the government site and Lord Hinton, 
as President of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, also made statements 
on issues raised during the proceedings affecting them. The Georgian Group 
asked to be associated with the case put forward by the Westminster Society, 
and the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings with that put forward 
by the Victorian Society. 



Events leading up to the inquiry 

4. In view of the government’s proposals to erect a Parliamentary building 
and new government offices on the Bridge Street and Richmond Terrace sites, 
and to replace the government offices on the site between Downing Street and 
King Charles Street (the ‘Foreign Office’ site) Sir Leslie Martin was appointed 
on 20th April 1964, as consultant for the Whitehall area. The first two para- 
graphs of his terms of reference are relevant to this site : 

(1) The commission is to act as consultant, with such associates as are 
appropriate, to ensure that the various proposals which are under 
consideration for redevelopment in the Whitehall area are related to 
each other and have regard to the general architectural character of 
the area, taking relevant traffic considerations into account; and to 
report. 

(2) The area for consideration is centred on Parliament Square, Bridge 
Street and Whitehall. In respect of traffic, the surrounding area may 
have to be brought into consideration. 

On 27th May 1964 Professor Colin Buchanan was appointed as adviser to Sir 
Leslie Martin in respect to the traffic aspects of his overall plan. 

5. The Minister of Public Building and Works announced the publication of 
the Martin and Buchanan Reports on 19th July 1965. The Reports proposed 
that Parliament Square should become a Parliamentary precinct (from which 
through traffic would be eliminated) reserved for buildings associated with 
state and government, and that the Board Sanctuary site should be reserved 
in total for ‘a building of great significance in national and international affairs 
and which also provides for appropriate public uses’; it could be built in stages 
and could provide : — 

(a) the conference centre of 33,000 square feet which the government had 
been planning to build on the portion of the site that it owned, to 
which might be added a conference hall for 2,000 people but capable 
of sub-division; 

(b) a reception centre with suites of rooms for entertaining, dining, refresh- 
ment, etc.; 

(c) a tourists’ and visitors’ centre with enquiry and refreshment facilities, 
exhibition space, roof restaurant and viewing areas and also with 
parking space for about sixty coaches in the vicinity. 

Sir Leslie Martin suggested that sites for the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors might possibly be provided 
in the redevelopment of the adjoining area between Victoria Street and 
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St. James’s Park. He also suggested that, pending redevelopment, Middlesex 
Guildhall and its annexe at 10 Great George Street might be put to some 
government use. 

Description of the site 

6. The site is an area of 345 acres on the west side of Parliament Square, 
bounded to the north by Great George Street, to the west by part of Storey’s 
Gate (until recently called Prince’s Street) and to the south by Broad Sanctuary 
itself. The small part of the site between the carriageway of Parliament Square 
and Little George Street, in front of Middlesex Guildhall, was cleared of 
buildings and grassed over in the course of the improvements to Parliament 
Square carried out in 1948; it now provides a setting for statues of George 
Canning and Abraham Lincoln. So far as I am aware no one has proposed 
that buildings should be erected on this site and it played no part in the inquiry 
(nor is it included in the figure of 345 acres given above). An area of P67 
acres facing Broad Sanctuary and Storey’s Gate, which I refer to in my 
report as ‘the government site’, has been vacant for a number of years and is 
leased to a firm which operates it as a public car park. The remainder of the 
site is occupied by a group of buildings with frontages to Great George Street 
and Little George Street, and rear access to two narrow streets known as 
Little Sanctuary and Prince’s Mews. 

7. The Houses of Parliament are on the east side of Parliament Square, 
directly facing this site, at a slightly lower level, with Westminster Abbey 
and St. Margaret’s Church on the south side. Most of the north side is occu- 
pied by the large government office building extending along Great George 
Street, referred to in my report as ‘the Brydon building’; it was designed by 
J. M. Brydon in a neo-Palladian style and erected between 1900 and 1916. To 
the south the site faces Broad Sanctuary itself, which has been bisected 
diagonally by a traffic route since Victoria Street was cut through in the 
nineteenth century. To the east of Broad Sanctuary is the west end of West- 
minster Abbey with Hawksmoor’s twin towers; to the south a terrace of 
houses (now used as offices) of studied asymmetry designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in 1853, sealing off Dean’s Yard, and to the west (apart from the build- 
ings in Victoria Street) Central Hall, designed by Lanchester and Rickards in a 
French Renaissance style and built between 1905 and 1911. The west side of 
Storey’s Gate is mostly occupied by assorted commercial buildings and a 
public house; it is completed by the side elevation of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, fronting Birdcage Walk (the continuation of Great 
George Street). The Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey and St. Mar- 
garet’s Church are national monuments which it can be assumed will remain. 
There is no proposal to demolish Central Hall nor do the Dean and Chapter 
have any intention of redeveloping The Sanctuary, as the terrace on the south 
side of Broad Sanctuary is called. By contrast, the area to the west of Storey’s 
Gate appears to be ‘ripe for redevelopment’ apart from the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; and the government when they commissioned Sir 
Leslie Martin asked him to take into consideration the possibility of the re- 
development of the Brydon building. 

8. Of the buildings at present on the site Middlesex Guildhall, fronting Little 
George Street and thus Parliament Square, was designed by J. S. Gibson in 
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1906 and built in grey ashlar in 1912-13. It was designed to provide the head- 
quarters of the former Middlesex County Council and the seat of the Middle- 
sex Quarter Sessions; it has a usable floor space of about 34,000 square feet. 
It is now the freehold property of the Greater London Council, as the succes- 
sors to the Middlesex County Council. In addition to housing the Quarter 
Sessions for what is now the Middlesex Area of Greater London it is used by 
the Greater London Council as offices for about 50 of their staff. Because of 
the increasing number of cases that have to be tried at the sessions the former 
council chamber and a former committee room are now used regularly as 
courts in addition to the two original court-rooms. It is intended to carry out 
minor alterations to increase the convenience of this additional court accom- 
modation. The building also houses the administrative staff of the sessions and 
has kitchen and restaurant facilities for magistrates, barristers, jurors, wit- 
nesses, etc. Prisoners are brought in a van to a special entrance at the rear 
and from there taken directly to the cells. Middlesex Guildhall is on your 
Ministry’s supplementary list of buildings of architectural or historic interest 
because of certain mediaeval remains incorporated in its foundations. 

9. No. 12 Great George Street is the headquarters of the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors. Alfred Waterhouse was appointed as the architect after a 
competition and his design in the Franco-FIemish style was erected between 
1896 and 1899; it has not been suggested that this is a building of any archi- 
tectural merit. It has now become inadequate for the needs of the Institution 
(even in conjunction with the adjoining building). In view of plans for rebuild- 
ing expenditure on maintenance has been kept to a minimum in recent years. 
The original residential accommodation and two of the public rooms have been 
converted to offices and a telephone exchange, but conditions for the staff 
remain poor and the electrical installation is becoming inadequate. 

10. No. 11 Great George Street was built as a house about 1756 and now 
forms part of the headquarters of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 
It is on your Ministry’s list of buildings of architectural or historic interest 
(Grade II). There is a pedimented front and an Ionic porch, and inside there 
are two panelled rooms on the first floor and a stone staircase with a wrought 
iron balustrade, although the upper stage of this is missing. The layout of 
this building is inefficient for its present purpose and there are restrictions 
on the weight which can be placed upon its floors. 

11. No. 10 Great George Street is an eight-storey office block erected about 
1930 with approximately 45,000 square feet of usable accommodation. Origin- 
ally a speculative development, it was purchased by the Middlesex County 
Council and is now the freehold property of the Greater London Council as 
their successors; at present it houses the headquarters staff of their Department 
of Public Health Engineering. It contains a staff restaurant and kitchen and a 
telephone exchange which also serves Middlesex Guildhall and several build- 
ings occupied by the G.L.C. in the Old Queen Street area. 

12. The headquarters of the Institution of Civil Engineers occupy the sites of 
1 - 7 Great George Street. James Miller was appointed as the architect as a 
result of a limited competition and his design for a substantial stone building 
in a Renaissance style was erected between 1910 and 1913. The Great Hall is 
100 feet long, 45 feet wide and 45 feet high, and can seat 700 to 800 persons; 
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it is linked by closed-circuit television with the Lecture Theatre, seating 286, 
and with other rooms. Several ot the public rooms are panelled in walnut or 
wainscot oak. About £75,000 has recently been spent on improving the 
administrative accommodation and on providing a dining room and cafeteria 
for members on the lower ground floor. 

History of the Government site 

13. The vacant site owned by the government, which I refer to as ‘the govern- 
ment site’, consists of the former site of Westminster Hospital (acquired under 
the Public Offices (Site) Act 1947) and the former site of the Stationery Office. 
The government’s original intention was to use it for a new Colonial Office. 
A design for this purpose was approved by the Royal Fine Art Commission 
but after public criticism the building line on the frontage to Broad Sanctuary 
was set back to the line of Matthew Parker Street. Building started in 1951, 
was suspended as an economy measure in 1952, restarted in 1954 and was 
finally stopped, again as an economy measure, in 1955, when the foundations 
up to the main basement had been completed. At about this time the govern- 
ment decided that the new Colonial Office should be built elsewhere. Discus- 
sions then took place between government departments, the London County 
Council and other interested parties about a proposal to clear the whole area 
between Parliament Square and Storey’s Gate in order to enlarge Parliament 
Square. In 1958 the government decided that because of its cost and the 
problems of treatment it raised this proposal was not justified, and it was 
abandoned. 

14. In November 1958 it was announced that a small office building would be 
erected and it was subsequently decided to add a small conference suite and 
to hold an architectural competition. The competition was launched in Febru- 
ary 1961 with Sir William Holford (as he then was), Sir Leslie Martin and 
Mr. Eric Bedford (Chief Architect to the Ministry of Works) as assessors. In 
December of the same year Mr. William Whitfield, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., 
was announced as the winner. The brief specified that the following accom- 
modation should be provided : — 

(a) Suite of offices for Treasury Solicitor: 36,000 - 44,000 sq. ft. 

(b) Suite of offices for Parliamentary Counsel: 11,000 - 12,700 sq. ft. 

(c) Unallocated office space : 20,000 sq. ft. 

(d) Welfare accommodation : 5,000 - 6,000 sq. ft. 

(e) Conference Centre: 33,000 sq. ft. (including a main hall of 4,000 sq. ft. 
with provision for 200 delegates at tables or 400 arranged in lecture 
fashion; a segregated space of 1,000 sq. ft. for observers and the press; 
four subsidiary conference rooms of from 1,000 to 3,000 sq. ft.; and 
secretariat accommodation) 

This building had reached the contract stage when further work was suspended 
in 1964 pending Sir Leslie Martin’s report. 

The initial development plan for Greater London 

15. I was instructed in my letter of appointment to have regard to the pro- 
visions of the initial development plan for Greater London. This plan consists 
of the approved development plans in operation in the respective portions of 
Greater London prior to the reorganisation of London government on 1st 
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April 1965; for this site the provisions of the initial development plan are those 
of the First Review of the County of London Development Plan, approved in 
1962. The site lies within the ‘Government and Commonwealth Area’ bounded 
by a line running approximately from Buckingham Palace along Pall Mall 
as far as the National Portrait Gallery, along the river bank to Victoria Tower 
Gardens, westwards to include Westminster School and Church House, and 
then returning to St. James’s Park along Storey’s Gate. The policy of the 
planning authority for the area was stated in paragraph 24 of the Written 
Statement as ‘to preserve the traditional character of the area and to secure, 
so far as development control permits* that development should be principally 
for: — 

(i) Crown, Government and Commonwealth uses. 

(ii) Ecclesiastical uses. 

(iii) Clubs. 

(iv) Uses ancillary to the above. 

(v) The Council will also give favourable consideration to appropriate 
residential uses, including hotels.’ 

16. Reference was also made at the inquiry to the original County of London 
Development Plan, which was approved by one of your predecessors in 1955. 
This likewise defined a ‘Government and Commonwealth Area’ which included 
the Broad Sanctuary site, set out a policy of preserving its traditional charac- 
ter and gave a list of the principal uses for which development would be 
permitted (para. 23). The list of uses differed, however, in one respect from that 
in the First Review: item (v) instead of referring to residential uses read: 
‘Selected professional or commercial offices not ancillary to the above which 
are in keeping with the character of the area’. 

SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIONS BY THE PARTIES 

Statement by Sir Leslie Martin 

17. After listing the principal references to Broad Sanctuary in his Report 
(paras. 63-72, some subsidiary comments in paras. 12 and 13 on the needs of 
visitors, and paras. 200-202 on staging) the main points made by Sir Leslie 
Martin in his opening statement were as follows : 

18. Staging could be taken in any sequence, but the starting-point of the 
thought behind the plan was that Parliament Square, while clearly the centre 
of state and government, was at present a traffic roundabout and the volume 
of traffic was increasing. With the progressive removal of traffic a precinct 
became possible, not wholly traffic-free but an area in which environmental 
considerations predominated over traffic considerations (in the ‘Buchanan 
sense ). With most of the traffic out of the precinct new visual relationships 
would emerge: buildings such as the Abbey, the Houses of Parliament and the 
government offices (existing and future) would enclose a space and define an 
area, instead of as at present appearing merely as separate buildings seen 
across traffic routes. The essence of the Report in this connexion was to 
visualise the area as an area actually seen as the centre of state and govern- 
ment. Three sets of considerations had a bearing on Broad Sanctuary : 

* The italics are mine. 
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(a) Definition of the central space 

19. Broad Sanctuary could be described as an island development within the 
broad boundaries of a space enclosed by the Abbey, the Great George Street 
and Bridge Street buildings, Central Hall and adjoining frontage to Storey’s 
Gate, and the Parliament buildings. The government decision to withdraw the 
building line of its site in Broad Sanctuary to the line of Matthew Parker 
Street gave emphasis to this island nature. Sir Leslie argued that the present 
‘frontage’ of the island site (i.e. the Guildhall) did not in fact act as an enclos- 
ing line to a space. The Brydon building was related to the larger space as 
described above. Parliament Square leaked into the Broad Sanctuary space 
and was physically stopped by Central Hall. Any group of buildings on the 
Broad Sanctuary site should read, as does St. Margaret’s Church, as an island 
of building. He referred in this connection to Sir Charles Barry’s proposal for 
a single open space (involving the removal of St. Margaret’s Church) and a 
similar concept in the Royal Academy Plan of 1942. 

(b) Use of the site 

20. There were uses allied to the interests of state and government which could 
appropriately be housed on the Broad Sanctuary site. Government offices and 
the two institutions at present located on the site did not represent appropriate 
uses. The present programme of government building on the site should be 
reviewed in the light of possible composite uses : for example a conference and 
reception centre and public uses by tourists and visitors. 

21. The need for a conference centre in London had been under consideration 
since at least 1947. A number of proposals had been made and were still being 
made but London did not contain one of the eighteen adequately planned, 
specialised conference centres in Europe fisted by the Association Inter- 
nationale des Palais des Congres. Since the government in any case intended 
to build a conference centre for its own needs with a hall seating 700 and the 
two institutions would have substantial conference facilities of their own, it 
seemed sensible to think in terms of comprehensive development and to take 
into account the needs of other conferences which were of importance to 
government and the nation. The case for a special conference centre on this 
site should be examined in a study of London’s total conference needs and the 
cost of meeting them. Such a study had not yet been made. Any centre which 
went beyond the government requirements would need its own reception and 
entertainment facilities. 

22. Very large numbers of tourists visit the Parliament Square area; this fact 
had to be accepted and provision made for them (as in the proposal for a 
‘national square’ in Washington). In addition to the British Travel Association, 
the Abbey authorities and Westminster City Council as local planning authority 
supported this. At peak periods as many as 30 coach parties at any one time, 
each of 40-50 people, might be visiting Westminster Abbey. At the moment 
there was no special provision, for example for parking or for parties to 
rendezvous, and coach stops were limited to 30-40 minutes because of the 
parking problems. The area would benefit from a tourist centre on the lines 
of that at Williamsburg in Virginia: within the area the Broad Sanctuary 
site was the right site for it because the Abbey was the centre of attraction. 
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Conference delegates were also visitors and facilities for the two categories 
would be complementary: parking, an exhibition space and refreshment 
facilities would be equally useful to both, 

(c) Comprehensive development 

23. The building shown in the Martin Report was completely diagrammatic 
but a larger centre could not be acco mm odated on the government site alone: 
50,000 square feet of conference space would completely cover that site, 
assuming that it was all on one level. The total needs should be ascertained 
and a building or group of buildings designed to cater for them. It could then 
be built in stages if desired and there were a great number of different forms 
that it might take. Even if the site were devoted to uses other than a confer- 
ence and visitors’ centre, or if existing uses were allowed to continue, a com- 
prehensive design should nevertheless be produced. Only when the needs to be 
met on the site were known could a decision be taken either to demolish the 
Middlesex Guildhall or to retain it as part of the comprehensive design. No 
recommendation on this point was made in the Report. If a comprehensive 
design for the whole site were produced it would be possible to include viewing 
terraces for ceremonial occasions, which would be complementary to the other 
uses envisaged. The total space round the Broad Sanctuary island should be 
seen as a series of related spaces but the precise form of these and of the 
access to the site should depend on the detailed design of the island as a whole. 

24. Referring again to traffic Sir Leslie emphasised that the plan recommended 
the ultimate elimination of all through traffic from the area. This could be 
achieved in stages, but a single proposal, the riverside tunnel, would remove 
traffic from two sides of Parliament Square and from Old Palace Yard and 
make possible the achievement of a precinct approximately equal in size to the 
pedestrian precinct proposed by Abercrombie and Forshaw in the County of 
London Plan of 1943. 

25. In answer to questions Sir Leslie said that the idea of a large conference 
hall and reception facilities was his own suggestion; he had consulted the 
British Travel Association about the need for facilities for tourists and visitors. 
If the uses proposed by him in his Report did not prove acceptable existing 
ones might remain. In that case he would like to see the site proved to be 
capable of accommodating: 

(a) the Institution of Civil Engineers; 

(b) the Royal Institution Chartered Surveyors; 

(c) 50,000 square feet for government conferences; 

(d) coach parking; 

(e) some space for visitors’ facilities 

and the whole planned comprehensively. He remained firmly of the view that 
an ‘island’ of buildings was necessary. 

26. Sir Leslie commented in his final statement, towards the close of the 
inquiry, that no one had disagreed with the main theme of his Report, namely 
that Parliament Square should become an area in which environmental con- 
siderations predominated over traffic. On his definition of the area, again, with 
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minor differences, and with the exception of Dr. Sharp, there was general 
agreement. Differences of opinion were about use and the detailed form of 
development. He restated the need to examine the case for new conference 
facilities in relation to London’s total needs and to all current proposals of this 
kind. The present plans of the government, the I.C.E. and the R.I.C.S. taken 
together suggested that conference facilities for 2,100 to 2,600 people were 
envisaged in any case for this site. The suggestion made by Mr. Denys Lasdun 
for a composite building involving the government, the I.C.E. and the R.I.C.S. 
would be acceptable to him and such a collaboration, if agreement could be 
obtained, might well provide more conference facilities than would be possible 
by individual initiative. He did not consider Dr. Sharp’s proposals gave the 
necessary basis for comprehensive planning. 



27. Sir Leslie defined the term ‘monumental’ as a quality that commemorates, 
speaking for itself in a positive way, in contrast to a ‘background’ building. 
On this definition Mr. Lasdun’s extended building would have a monumental 
quality. The site, if developed as originally proposed and illustrated on page 
47 of his Report, would most certainly not be monumental in this sense. 

28. Sir Leslie concluded his final statement with a strong plea for the creation 
of adequate machinery for comprehensive planning, which did not exist at the 
present time in any effective form, and suggested that this should be a recom- 
mendation in the inspector’s report. 



Statement by Mr. Geoffrey Crow, on behalf of Professor Buchanan 

29. Professor Buchanan’s general approach to the problem had been that if the 
plan was to be successful in establishing a good environment the removal of 
through traffic was essential. He had studied the problem that removal of 
through traffic involved, to see whether the major works proposed could be 
phased to bring about a substantial upgrading of environmental conditions at 
an interim stage. He considered that this could be done, but it presented 
issues of great difficulty, involving the whole question of the planning of 
central London traffic. His study was a demonstration of the possibility of 
enabling the Whitehall area and other closely associated areas of central 
London to enjoy in reasonable measure the benefits of the motor vehicle 
without being overwhelmed by it. He had taken into account the increase in 
the working population of the area and the uses for the Broad Sanctuary site 
proposed in the Martin Report. Different uses on the Broad Sanctuary site 
would have only a marginal effect on the traffic network as a whole. 



30. Professor Buchanan accepted Sir Leslie Martin’s view that any proposals 
for redeveloping Whitehall and Parliament Square must satisfy three 
conditions : 



(a) Vehicles and pedestrians associated with this area must be able to 
circulate efficiently, with adequate external approaches. 

(b) Bus routes must be provided. 

(c) Through traffic with no association with the area must be diverted or 
given special provision to cross the area. 
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31. The statutory development plan of the old L.C.C. gave little or no guid- 
ance on traffic problems. The results of the London Traffic Survey were only 
now beginning to come to hand and its conversion into a plan of action would 
be an enormous task. An assumed primary network had been laid down, 
however, within which ways of catering for pedestrian and vehicular circula- 
tion within and around the Whitehall and Parliament Square area had been 
explored. 

32. A limited environmental study of the western part of central London had 
been carried out to determine possible locations for the primary network. 
St. James’s Park, the Thames, the river front and Westminster Bridge formed 
part of an extended government centre, for example, described by Sir Leslie 
Martin as the National Centre. Adjoining areas had been identified as part of 
a cohesive group of environmental areas, giving rise to pedestrian cross-move- 
ments: the Victoria Street shopping and office centre; Millbank; the South 
Bank. This whole comprised the Central District. ‘Opportunities for change’ 
in the western part of central London had then been identified, mainly on 
the basis of the development plan programming proposals. All this helped to 
reveal ‘cracks’ in the urban structure, where it might be possible to insert 
primary roads with minimum disruption. 

33. The ‘preferred’ scheme involved a new road under the Victoria Embank- 
ment from a point south of Charing Cross Railway Bridge to a point north of 
Lambeth Bridge, passing under an extended terrace of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment (the riverside tunnel) (Stage I) and the Lambeth Bridge - Horseferry 
Road route (Stage H). Stage I would reduce peak-hour traffic entering Parlia- 
ment Square by 40%*. Whitehall traffic would be reduced by 45%. With 
Stage II Bridge Street could be closed and the traffic flow entering Parliament 
Square would be further reduced. Stage III had been suggested as a further 
possibility: non-commercial traffic would use the Horse Guards road and a 
new link connecting to Victoria Street via Storey’s Gate, but it was realised that 
this would be ‘a retrograde step from the point of view of environment’. It 
would be a temporary measure only, pending the construction of the Piccadilly 
cross-link. Once the cross-link was built the Storey’s Gate link could be dis- 
connected and the flow on the Horse Guards road reduced. 

34. A reduced number of bus routes would continue to use Whitehall and 
Parliament Square. These would pass along Great George Street and Storey’s 
Gate to Victoria Street, avoiding crossing Parliament Square. The character 
of present-day London buses was severely criticised and a new kind of 
‘hierarchical system’ for buses suggested, whereby smaller, quieter and more 
manoeuvrable buses would operate to take people as close as possible to their 
destination. 

35. Professor Buchanan himself in a brief final statement emphasised the 
importance of the concept of the network and the need for a coherent planning 
philosophy for London, a philosophy that would include the twin obligations 
of improving the efficiency of circulation and at the same time dealing with the 
anti-environmental effects of motor traffic. The concept of a precinct at West- 
minster should be the basis for future planning. A start on a progressive 
scheme for the redevelopment of the heart of the capital city would be far 
from detrimental to the national interest. 

* This figure was estimated by the G.L.C. as 35%. 
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Statement on behalf of the Ministry of Public Building and Works 

36. In the summer of 1965 the government announced that it welcomed the 
reports of Sir Leslie Martin and Professor Buchanan, regarding them as the 
broad framework for future developments in the Whitehall and Parliament 
Square area. It was in sympathy with the concept of a precinct in and around 
Parliament Square. It undertook to carry out further examination of Professor 
Buchanan’s road and traffic suggestions, which were later referred by the 
Minister of Transport to the Greater London Council for study.* In the 
autumn of 1965 the next firm steps were announced by the government on 
certain of the proposals for areas where developments had reached a point at 
which decisions of this kind could be taken. There were other areas where the 
point at which decisions of this kind could be taken had not yet been reached : 
the Broad Sanctuary area was once such case. For this reason it was decided 
to defer decisions pending this inquiry, which would serve as an opportunity 
for the voicing of any ideas and proposals for the future of the Broad Sanctu- 
ary area as a whole. Estimates of cost would have to be made before a final 
decision was taken but cost would probably not be decisive in a case of this 
kind. Particular matters on which the Minister would welcome views were the 
nature and size of any conference centre; whether government offices were 
considered an appropriate use for at any rate part of the site; and tourist and 
reception facilities which might be put on the site. 

37. There was a need for a new government conference centre arising from the 
unsuitability and inadequacy of existing government conference facilities. The 
Ministry of Public Building and Works had reviewed the government’s require- 
ments in conjunction with the Diplomatic Service Administration Office on the 
basis that the conference centre should be capable of housing all international 
conferences arranged by the government, with the exception of those Common- 
wealth conferences that can be housed at Marlborough House, and major 
domestic government conferences and meetings. The maximum space require- 
ments on this basis would be about 50,000 square feet net, including a room to 
seat up to 700 people. Such a centre would be capable, if necessary, of accom- 
modating a meeting of a United Nations specialised agency, apart from its 
plenary sessions. Accommodation of this order could be provided on the site 
at present owned by the Ministry. There are few occasions on which govern- 
ment conferences involve more than 700 people. When they arose the Ministry 
expected to hire a hall for the purpose. The Ministry accepted the view that 
there was at present no building in London containing all the facilities nowa- 
days required for a very large official conference but its view was that govern- 
ment conference needs alone would not justify the substantial expenditure 
involved in building to accommodate a conference of 2,000. 

38. The government required its own conference centre because of the con- 
siderable number of conferences it had to arrange and the fact that the sort of 
accommodation required, with adequate offices for secretariat and delegations, 
was not normally available to the necessary extent in privately owned confer- 
ence buildings. In any case, the government had often to arrange conferences 
at relatively short notice when suitable accommodation might well not be 

* Professor Buchanan’s suggestion for a temporary diversion of traffic via the Horse 
Guards approach road and Storey’s Gate did not commend itself to the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works in view of its responsibility for Royal Parks. 
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office buildings. They also supported in principle the uses that had been 
suggested for this building; they did not support the government s demand for 
conference facilities for its exclusive use. 

47. The whole site should be available for a free-standing building with its 
frontages to Parliament Square and Broad Sanctuary unobstructed by other 
buildings. Comprehensive development had been applied to successive parts 
of the Whitehall area over the centuries, and the Bridge Street site and the 
Broad Sanctuary site were the next blocks to which this treatment should be 
extended. Two very distinguished architects had each designed a building for a 
part of the site, so that piecemeal development had had the best possible chance 
to succeed. The result had not been a first-class design for the site as a whole, 
however, and either architect could have produced a far better design from the 
point of view of comprehensive planning, if he had been asked to do so. This 
was a site where only the best would do. 

48. The Broad Sanctuary site appeared to be suitable for comprehensive re- 
development because there was no building on it which was eminently suit- 
able for a very long continued life. The government site had already been 
cleared and the two buildings which form the headquarters of the R.I.C.S. 
were to be demolished in any case. The Middlesex Guildhall had outlived one 
of the purposes for which it was originally planned, that of accommodating 
the Middlesex County Council. It was unlikely that the headquarters of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers would continue to meet its needs indefinitely 
and it had already applied for permission to extend them; they might also be 
affected by road improvements. Although it had not been possible to con- 
template comprehensive redevelopment in the past the Martin Report now 
gave this opportunity. 

49. No. 11 Great George Street had been listed by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government as a building of architectural or historic interest (Grade 
II). The proposal by the R.I.C.S. to demolish this building was considered by 
the Architectural and Historic Buildings Sub-Committee of the Town Planning 
Committee of the London County Council on 17th June 1960 and they decided 
to take no action to preserve it. This decision allowed the R.I.C.S. to consider 
redeveloping their whole site. Westminster City Council, who are now respon- 
sible jointly with the Greater London Council for making building preserva- 
tion orders under Section 28 of the London Government Act 1963, did not 
consider that No. 11 should be preserved. 

50. Middlesex Guildhall had been placed by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government on the supplementary list of buildings of architectural or 
historic interest (Grade III) but Westminster City Council did not consider 
that it should be preserved in the context of the Martin Report. It had not 
been listed for any merits it might have as a building but solely because 
mediaeval remains were incorporated in its structure. If it were to remain it 
might restrict the scope for an architect on the rest of the site. There would 
also be an advantage in opening up the vista between Great George Street and 
Westminster Abbey. 

51. The Council shared Sir Leslie Martin’s view that government offices are 
not an appropriate use for this site. The Martin Report had provided for a 
substantial increase in the amount of government office space in the Whitehall 
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area and this removed any need to use the Broad Sanctuary site for govern- 
ment offices. In any case it was the policy of the government, the Greater 
London Council and Westminster City Council to restrict the growth ot office 
employment in London. 

Safeguarding the ideas presented in the Martin Report was more important 
than the^lato ofthe R.I.C.S. to rebuild on their present site. An —on 
can be sited in most parts of the central area and particularly appropriate 
areas would seem to be that on the west side of Storey’s Gate suggested m the 
Martin Report and the Covent Garden area : the R.I.C.S. and the T.C.E. should 
not be permitted to rebuild on the Broad Sanctuary site. It would be d ® sir ^® 
for an Lrly decision to be taken on the R.I.C.S. proposal an d » 
should be assisted to find another site if necessary. If the Middlesex Area 
Quarter Sessions were able to make out a case for being located in central 
London consideration should be given to providing for them dsewhere f 
instance in the redevelopment of the Covent Garden rnea This would brmg 
them closer to the Inns of Court, the Law Courts and the Old Bailey. 

53 In answer to questions Mr. Hirsh, the principal witness on behalf of 
Westminster City Council, said that his CouncU took the view that the rebuild- 
ing of the R.I.C.S. headquarters would be in conflict with the zoning of t 
site in the initial development plan but the provisions of 

would themselves have to be reviewed m due course in the light of the decisions 
taken on the Martin Report. The main function of the development plan was 
as a guide to new development and it contained no proposals for disturbing 
existing buddings in the area. He was not aware that the former L.C.C had 
said in 1960 that they were not opposed in principle to the rebuil m g ° 
R.I.C.S. headquarters. Even if the R.I.C.S. might reasonably have exposed 
to receive planning permission in 1963, however, the situation had no 
changed by the government’s decision to commission a comprehensive plan 
for the area and the publication of the Martin Report • Nevertheless e wen m 
1963 it had been clear to him personally that it would be very much better 
the site were developed comprehensively. Once a comprehensive design had 
been produced it could be implemented in stages as parts of the site •berame 
available and as more accommodation for public uses was needed. He did not 
ffiink the Institution of Civil Engineers was old for a budding of its mon 
mental type. 

54 The facilities for tourists proposed in the Martin Report would meet a 
very real need and would be as appropriate in this area as the tourists them- 
selves. Coaches bringing visitors to Westminster Abbey w “ e 
considerable difficulty and their numbers were growing. This was the most 
convenient site on which to provide parking for them which from a civic 
design point of view should preferably be underground, although the space 
available might eventually prove to be too small. At the moment coaches had 
to set down parties, go away and return at a predetermined tune. Any o e 
site within walking distance of the Abbey would be equally expensive. 

55 A major conference or banqueting centre could produce large volumes of 
traffic over short periods, which if they were superimposed on existing con- 
ditions could cause difficulties. On the other hand if existing buddings were 
removed the traffic which they generated would also be removed. Because the 
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proposed uses could not be specified in sufficient detail to permit quantitative 
analysis the Council made reservations as to possible additional traffic genera- 
tion, but considered it likely that this would only be marginal in relation to the 
Whitehall area as a whole. The additional traffic generation which could be 
accepted on the Broad Sanctuary site would depend on the extent to which 
major road proposals were implemented on the one hand and existing high- 
ways closed to traffic on the other. 

56 . The Buchanan Report suggested that non-commercial traffic on the Vic- 
toria Street - Whitehall route might be temporarily diverted in the third stage 
in the creation of a traffic-free precinct along Storey’s Gate and what was 
called Horse Guards Road. It was noted however that buses would continue 
to be routed along Great George Street and Whitehall and the Council con- 
sidered that so far as other traffic was concerned it was less important to 
remove it from Whitehall than to protect the amenities of St. James’s Park. 
Even if Whitehall were to remain a traffic route however there would be an 
advantage in diverting Victoria Street - Whitehall traffic from Broad Sanctuary 
into Storey’s Gate and Great George Street, thus allowing the site to open 
directly onto the pedestrian area in Parliament Square. This could affect both 
frontages of the I.C.E. building, even if Great George Street were to be used 
only by buses, particularly since the first stages in the creation of a traffic-free 
precinct might well precede the replacement of the buildings on the north side 
of Great George Street. Moreover Storey’s Gate would have to be widened in 
a way which did not affect Central Hall. 

57. A traffic-free precinct could only be created by transferring a substantial 
volume of traffic from Parliament Square to other already congested routes 
and undertaking costly highway works on a considerable scale affecting the 
character of much of the adjacent area. If it proved impossible however to 
construct the whole of the road system outlined in the Buchanan Report, about 
sections of which the Council had reservations, it would still be possible to 
obtain more civilised conditions by separating pedestrians and vehicles vertic- 
ally. Comprehensive development would be essential to such a scheme. 

58. The Martin Report had not been concerned merely with the erection of 
accommodation for Parliamentary and government purposes but dealt with a 
major planning operation. It appeared that the Ministry of Public Building 
and Works was not in a position to deal with all the aspects of this operation, 
for example the facilities for tourists and the general public. The government 
should place some person or corporate body in charge of the planning of the 
whole Whitehall area who could deal with all aspects. It would then be possible 
for the government and the two local authorities to formulate an agreed plan- 
ning policy for the area. In order to secure comprehensive development the 
government should acquire over a period of years those parts of the Broad 
Sanctuary site not already in its ownership and other sites in the area. The 
Council would be prepared to consider making a contribution to the cost of 
providing tourist facilities if they were brought into discussions. In the 
expectation that such discussions would be held they had not so far carried out 
any research into the requirements for conferences or tourists. 

59. In a closing speech Mr. Rose dealt with the suggestion which had been 
made on behalf of the R.I.C.S. that Sir Leslie Martin’s terms of reference and 
his Report had been conceived wholly in architectural terms. In respect to the 
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terms of reference he argued that the ‘various proposals’ referred to in para. (1) 
were land use proposals, that they were to be ‘related to each other and have 
regard to the general architectural character of the area’ not ‘related to each 
other having regard to the general architectural character of the area’, and 
that the inclusion of traffic considerations inevitably brought in questions of 
land use. In respect to the Report he argued that all four recommendations 
made specifically about the Broad Sanctuary site were primarily land use 
recommendations. He also modified the attitude which he had earlier expressed 
towards the institutions, by saying that if the requirements of the various uses 
proposed in the Martin Report were found after a detailed examination not to 
take up all the floor space that comprehensive redevelopment of the site would 
make available the Council would be recommended by its officers not to raise 
any objection in principle to the incorporation of accommodation for the two 
institutions. It was still the Council’s view that it would be necessary to 
remove the institutions in order to obtain a composite building for public use 
in the form proposed in the Martin Report but their removal was not seen as 
an object in itself. 

Case for the Greater London Council 

60. [I have dealt with the G.L.G’s objection to the terms of reference of the 
inquiry in paras. 139-149 below.] The conference centre and hall together with 
associated development proposed in the Martin Report would appear to be of 
a capacity which would make the Greater London Council the local planning 
authority under Regulation 3(b)(i) of the Town and Country Planning (Local 
Planning Authorities in Greater London) Regulations 1965. The Council were 
also concerned under Regulation 4(1) because development of the government- 
owned site would result in a material increase in the traffic using the metropoli- 
tan road which forms the east side of Parliament Square and the proposals in 
the Martin Report might involve the demolition of a building on the statutory 
list of buildings of architectural or historic interest. The London Borough 
Councils had also undertaken to give the Council an opportunity to make 
representations on planning applications in the Government and Common- 
wealth Precinct or which might involve the demolition of a building on the 
supplementary list of buildings of architectural or historic interest. Any appli- 
cation including more than 2,500 square feet of offices would have to be 
referred to the Council under Regulation 4(l)(d). The Council were concerned 
with the traffic aspects as traffic authority, and as such were required to secure 
the expeditious, convenient and safe movement of vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. The Council were also the highway authority for the ‘metropolitan 
roads’ set out in the Seventh Schedule to the London Government Act 1963. 

61. The Council welcomed on planning and civic design grounds the proposals 
for a precinct in Parliament Square and for a comprehensive design for the 
whole of the Whitehall area, free from tall buildings. They appreciated the 
importance of this site in relation to the overall scheme. They favoured its 
comprehensive development, possibly retaining the Middlesex Guildhall, and 
therefore considered that existing building proposals should be deferred. The 
proposal for a conference centre should be considered in the light of the total 
need for this type of accommodation in London. Subject to certain reservations 
they would be happy to co-operate in achieving the most satisfactory scheme 
of redevelopment. 
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estimates of £10 million for the cost of the riverside highway and £44 million 
gross for the Horseferry Road scheme (assuming land could be taken from 
Wellington Barracks and excluding works on the east bank of the river) had to 
be set against a current expenditure for all purposes on roads in Greater 
London of £17 million a year and an anticipated expenditure of about twice 
this size in 1969-70. If these schemes were to be carried out for environmental 
reasons their cost should be ascribed directly to the Whitehall Plan. In any case 
the environmental effects of the riverside highway and its connections would 
have to be very carefully considered, as the Royal Fine Art Commission had 
already indicated. In respect to the temporary route for non-commercial 
vehicles through Storey’s Gate and Horse Guards Road which formed the 
third stage of the road network the Council considered that there would be 
difficulties in excluding commercial traffic and that the additional works at the 
northern end would have a damaging effect on the eastern end of Carlton 
House Terrace and the Trafalgar Square area in general. 

70. The Council owned the freehold interest in two properties on the Broad 
Sanctuary site, Middlesex Guildhall and 10 Great George Street. If the govern- 
ment wished to acquire these properties for interim use the Council would 
wish to be assured that the need justified the inconvenience that would be 
caused. They would in any case expect every assistance from the government 
in finding acceptable alternative accommodation and either the full market 
value of any property affected or the cost of reinstatement, whichever is the 
greater. Any liability arising from the refusal or extinguishment of planning 
permission in the area should be met by the government. The Council had not 
yet considered the future location of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions should it 
be necessary to vacate the Guildhall. 

71. In answer to questions, Mr. Craig, the witness dealing with land use 
matters on behalf of the G.L.C., agreed that, although a decision had been 
deferred on the actual proposal submitted by the R.I.C.S. in 1963, the former 
L.C.C. had never had any objection in principle to the rebuilding of the insti- 
tution on the same site. The outstanding points had been the appearance of the 
building and the use of the upper floors, and over the latter the R.I.C.S. had 
found itself in an unfortunate position. The land use argument for comprehen- 
sive development as distinct from the architectural argument was that the 
traffic generation of the site should be considered as a whole and joint facilities 
for access and unloading provided. It could not be said at this stage whether 
Middlesex Guildhall and the I.C.E. building could be retained in a scheme of 
comprehensive development since no detailed planning study had yet been 
carried out. 

Statement by Mr. William Whitfield 

72. [I permitted Mr. Whitfield to make a statement at his own request about 
his design for a building on the government site, as part of the case for the 
Greater London Council (para. 62 above) was that this design could not be 
satisfactorily extended to cover the whole of the Broad Sanctuary site.] 

73. Mr. Whitfield stated that although an architectural competition precluded 
discussion between the architect and the client he believed that any honest 
architect would go beyond his immediate terms of reference and he had in fact 
done so. He had tried to relate the building to the whole of Parliament Square 
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and the Houses of Parliament and to take into account as far as he could at 
that time the possibility either of the redevelopment of the buildings in Great 
George Street and the Middlesex Guildhall or of extensions to the conference 
centre itself. Such extensions might be sculptural forms, perhaps housing 
conference rooms, extending in front of the more solid part of the building, 
much as the Martin Report had proposed. He submitted a drawing showing 
this possibility. The building as designed had elevations on all sides of the 
same quality of treatment and materials. In order to open up possibilities for 
the remaining sites a fourth tower had now been substituted for the solid link 
with the Institution of Civil Engineers in the original design. The quality of 
the environment in this area was produced by the pinnacles and towers and 
the towers were a vital part of his design. 

74. Mr. Whitfield also expressed some doubt as to the accuracy of the model 
of Parliament Square submitted by the G.L.C. to the inquiry and illustrated 
on page 47 of the Martin and Buchanan Reports. While the height of his 
building was correct he thought it had not been sunk below ground level to 
the correct extent. 

Case for the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

75. When the Institution was founded in 1868 it chose to pay a higher rental 
for the lease of 12 Great George Street rather than take other accommodation 
which was available. In 1895, after it had acquired various superior leasehold 
interests, the ground landlords accepted surrenders of the leases and granted a 
new 999-year lease. A new building was completed and occupied in 1899, the 
Institution moving to Savoy Street while it was being erected, and this building 
had continued in use with only minor alterations. In 1905 the Institution 
acquired the head lease of 1 1 Great George Street in case of future need and 
in 1911 was granted a 999-year lease of a small area at the rear of No. 12, on 
which it built a small extension. In 1948, as part of a major improvement to 
Parliament Square, Westminster House, which had stood between the Institu- 
tion and the square, was removed. Since this gave it a direct frontage to the 
square the Institution made a contribution of £10,000 to the cost and had been 
given an assurance, which it was not suggested was binding, that no govern- 
ment or local government body intended to acquire its site. The Institution had 
in fact asked for a covenant to this effect but had been told that the then 
Ministry of Works could not enter into such a covenant because it had no 
control over the matter. In 1958 the Institution purchased the freehold interest 
in Nos. 11 and 12, together with a small additional piece of land at the rear, 
from the Church Commissioners. 

76. In about 1953 the Council of the Institution decided to take steps to 
replace their building and consulted the London County Council because they 
were aware of the proposal to enlarge Parliament Square, which would have 
entailed the acquisition of their site. The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government originally asked them to defer making any plans but after the 
enlargement proposal had been dropped they were told that they could pro- 
ceed. In 1960 the Council decided to pursue actively the possibility of rebuild- 
ing because the existing staff was grossly overcrowded and additional staff 
would soon be needed. In spite of previous proposals no interference with the 
Institution was contemplated in the County of London Development Plan of 
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1955. In August 1960 the Institution became aware that as part of the quin- 
quennial review of its development plan the London County Council proposed 
to remove from the list of principal uses that would be permitted in the 
‘Government and Commonwealth Area’ : — 

“(v) Selected professional or commercial offices not ancillary to the above 
which are in keeping with the character of the area” 
and to replace it with a reference to residential uses as part of the policy of 
restricting the growth of offices in central London. Although the Institution 
was still under the impression that it would be allowed to rebuild it lodged an 
objection in case it should wish to let surplus accommodation in the new build- 
ing to a carefully selected tenant. On 12th October 1960, when the objection 
was reached at the public inquiry into the review, it was agreed that since the 
Institution was interested only in its own properties and wished to have a 
decision in advance of the Minister’s decision on the review as a whole its case 
should, if necessary, be argued as an appeal against refusal of the application 
for planning permission that had been submitted two days earlier. 

77. The Institution had first approached the L.C.C. informally and in a letter 
from Mr. Hubert Bennett, Architect to the Council, dated 25th July 1960, it 
had been stated that the Town Planning Committee agreed that it would be 
very desirable to erect a building that would screen the gable of 10 Great 
George Street and that the plot ratio could therefore exceed the maximum of 
3 r ; } provided in the zoning by an amount that would depend on the design 
considerations. It was suggested that the best way of dealing with the letting 
of any surplus accommodation would be for the Institution to send to the 
L.C.C. for their observations a list of prospective tenants which would take 
account of the permitted uses in the Review of the Development Plan. On 10th 
October 1960 an application for outline planning permission was submitted 
in order to ascertain the plot ratio and ancillary uses that would be permitted. 
On 11th November 1960 at a meeting with officers of the L.C.C. including Mr. 
F. G. West (Deputy Architect) it was indicated that, while the planning depart- 
ment would rec omm end refusal of the application, the formal letter would 
make clear that the Council were not opposed to a new building for the 
Institution and certain approved tenants subject to approval of the detailed 
design. The Institution did not wish to incur a large expenditure on architect’s 
fees without knowing what plot ratio would be allowed, but Mr. West 
expressed a personal view that the matter should be placed in the hands of one 
eminent architect because there would have to be a great deal of discussion 
with the Council: the special circumstances made it almost impossible to 
prepare a brief for an architectural competition. The application was in fact 
refused on 2nd December. 

78. In July 1961, therefore, the Institution appointed Mr. Denys Lasdun as 
consultant architect and Mr. Alfred Harris to assist him as quantity surveyor. 
The Council of the Institution gave general approval to the preliminary draw- 
ings and models which Mr. Lasdun presented to them on 4th June 1962 and 
they subsequently authorised him, after he had modified the design to take 
account of the comments of the Royal Fine Art Commission, to submit a 
planning application. This he did on 25th January 1963. A special committee 
of the Institution had meanwhile concluded that the scheme was within its 
financial resources. In April 1963 it was learnt that although one body of 
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members of the Town Planning Committee had been in favour of the scheme 
it had been decided, because the site was in Parliament Square, that a model 
prepared at the L.CC.’s expense should be submitted to the House of com- 
mons and the House of Lords. At a meeting to approve the model on behalf 
of the Institution it appeared that the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Town Planning Committee and the Deputy Architect were in favour of the 
application as it stood but the leader of the minority group had some doubts. 
On 24th July 1963 representatives of the Institution met the Chairmen of the 
Amenity Groups of the two main parties in the House of Commons, who 
appeared reasonably impressed. The model was displayed in the House of 
Commons from 15th to 22nd November 1963. On 19th November 1963, before 
the appointment of Sir Leslie Martin, it was said in reply to a question in the 
L.C.C. that it would be unreasonable to postpone the R.I.C.S. rebuilding 
because of the proposed rebuilding of the Foreign Office and Home Office. 
The use of the 30,000 square feet surplus accommodation (out of a total of 
80,000 square feet) was again discussed in detail with L.C.C. officers in June 
1964 and throughout the Institution had had the greatest co-operation from 
the officers of the L.C.C. No decision had yet been given on the application. 



79. If any building was to be permitted between Parliament Square and 
Storey’s Gate the two institutions should be allowed to rebuild or enlarge their 
premises; the R.I.C.S. in particular had been encouraged to have an admittedly 
distinguished building designed at considerable expense. There was no other 
site available which would give them the same advantages of prestige and 
proximity to the centre of government. If the Institution’s site had eventually 
to be acquired compulsorily there would be a heavy onus on the acquiring 
authority to show that acquisition was necessary in the public interest. This 
would involve at the very least having a definite use for the site, but none had 
been proved. 

80. The headquarters of the Institution naturally contained the necessary 
administrative arrangements but they were largely concerned with education in 
its widest sense, with standards of training and admission to the profession and 
with the dissemination of technical information to members: about 8,000 
candidates sat for its examinations in spring 1966. It had a reference and loan 
library and held meetings and conferences which sometimes included repre- 
sentatives from other European countries. It would like to hold meetings for 
the public on topical subjects. It was not only a learned society but a techno- 
logical institution; the subjects it dealt with were of practical importance to 
government and there were consequently frequent contacts with Parliament 
and various ministries, particularly those dealing with agriculture, housing, 
land and works, and the Lord Chancellor’s Office. About 1,810 of its 18,310 
corporate members practised overseas and its building cost information service 
was going to be given a world-wide scope, so that the Institution was one of 
the ropes binding the Commonwealth together. The Institution had just under- 
taken to service the Federation Internationale des Geometres for a three-year 
period. Its headquarters were in short a building of national and international 
significance and therefore worthy of being located on this site even in terms of 
the Martin Report; and there was a necessity for the Institution to be con- 
veniently placed in relation to the centre of government. If it were decided 
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that it was not worthy of a site in Parliament Square it would be regarded as a 
deliberate blow, not only to the status of surveyors but to the status in society 
of the professions as a whole. 

81. In commissioning Sir Leslie Martin the government had been concerned 
with the area north of the Great George Street - Bridge Street line and the 
size and nature of Parliament Square was not one of the specific matters he 
had been asked to consider in his terms of reference, understandably in view 
of the decision taken in 1958 not to enlarge Parliament Square. The lack of 
connection except in architectural terms between the two areas was shown by 
the fact that the timing of development on the Broad Sanctuary site did not 
depend on the staging of the main scheme, partly because different uses would 
not have a significantly different effect on traffic, and the fact that the Minister 
considered it possible to hold an inquiry on the Broad Sanctuary site in isola- 
tion. There was no mention in the text of the Martin Report of the desirability 
of enlarging Parliament Square or of the view that Storey’s Gate was its 
western boundary. 

82. Sir Leslie Martin’s terms of reference and his Report had been conceived 
wholly in architectural terms. Because new buildings to the north of the Great 
George Street - Bridge Street line would begin to define an area which would 
be seen to be a centre of government he considered that the Broad Sanctuary 
site required a building at once governmental, monumental and comprehen- 
sively designed. Because the government itself had only a limited requirement 
for the site he had to find other appropriate uses and hit upon additional 
conference facilities with associated entertainment facilities and tourist facili- 
ties. If there were no requirement for these uses he had in fact conceded that 
existing uses should remain in a comprehensively designed building. Either the 
parts of a composite building devoted to non-governmental uses would read 
in architectural language as governmental, in which case the Institution’s 
headquarters could be made to read in the same way; or they would read as 
non-governmental, in which case there could be no objection to the Institution 
remaining. 

83. The question of the use of the site from a strict land-use point of view had 
been introduced by the local planning authorities. In view of the history of 
this site (paras. 76-78 above) the provisions of the initial development plan 
for Greater London were completely irrelevant to it. The government’s 
decision to treat the Whitehall area in a comprehensive way and the Martin 
Report affected the architectural question not the land-use question. No owner 
of part of the Broad Sanctuary site had made a further proposal for demoli- 
tion. There was no explanation of why the two local authorities had changed 
their previous attitude. No case had been made out for a non-government 
conference centre of the proposed size and even if it had this could be located 
anywhere in central London. Although there was a requirement for a parking 
area and marshalling point for tourists they should not be encouraged to stay 
and eat on the Broad Sanctuary site. The local authorities were not willing 
to commit themselves to the exercise of compulsory purchase even if they had 
powers, and the government did not appear to have any intention of providing 
tourist facilities or a non-government conference centre. 
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84. The purpose of the Civic Trust’s suggestion that the Institution’s present 
site should "be cleared and that it should be reaccommodated elsewhere on the 
Broad Sanctuary site appeared to be to reveal more of the Brydon building, 
but this was scheduled for redevelopment. Although this kind of relocation 
appeared to raise unnecessary difficulties, the Institution would be very ready 
to co-operate in achieving an overall architectural solution and integrated 
services on the Broad Sanctuary site. If the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
the Guildhall were to remain for say fifty years however there might then be 
opposition to realising the final stages of a design and it might be desirable 
to erect now a building which could be demolished in fifty years. So long as it 
faced directly onto an enlarged Parliament Square the Institution would be 
prepared to consider very seriously a site on the west side of Storey’s Gate, as 
proposed in the Martin Report, if the programming of this area could be 
brought forward; there would be a real fear however that after the Institution 
had been relocated the remainder of the Martin Report would not be 
implemented. 

85. Since 1950 the staff of the Institution had increased from 60 to 116, over 
90 of whom must work at the headquarters, but still further staff would be 
needed to keep pace with its rising membership and improve its services. The 
suggestion had moreover been made of a merger between the R.I.C.S., the 
Chartered Land Agents’ Society and the Chartered Institute of Auctioneers 
and Estate Agents. The present buildings were not only too small but were 
unsatisfactory in other ways and substantial work would be necessary if they 
had to be retained for any length of time. The Institution had been trying to 
rehouse itself for ten years and urgently needed a decision. 

86. Mr. Denys Lasdun, architect for the new R.I.C.S. building,^ agreed in his 
evidence with the four principles laid down by Sir Leslie Martin ; hierarchy; 
enclosure; stage by stage realisation of buddings; and flexibility. He defined 
‘hierarchy’ as the provision or layout of surrounding buildings to give special 
significance to the square itself and enhance the settings of the Abbey, St. 
Margaret’s Church and the Palace of Westminster. He agreed that new build- 
ings should not compete with the older buildings and should repeat the hori- 
zontal stratification of the Brydon building; institutions and civil servants had 
similar space requirements. His design for the R.I.C.S. building, he submitted, 
exhibited this principle of hierarchy. His main evidence turned on the size of 
the square, which he believed, if bled of traffic, was large enough as defined by 
the Guildhall and the R.I.C.S. building. He valued the ideas of ‘bursting’ into 
Parliament Square through a corridor of buildings (in Great George Street) 
and of a sequence of spaces leading from Central Hall to Parliament Square. 
He thought the only substantial difference between himself and Sir Leslie lay 
in this point. 

87. With regard to the comprehensive development of the island site his build- 
ing had been designed as the ‘keystone’, starting a development that might 
move both to the west and to the south. Within the space provided by this 
right angle could be accommodated facilities for conferences as suggested in 
the Martin Report. He believed Sir Leslie’s island building might compete 
with the older buildings to which it was intended to act as a foil. The main 
architectural purpose of his design was to hold the corner of the square and 
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maintain the line of enclosure along with the Guildhall. In general he thought 
that an architectural solution both fulfilling the purposes of the Martin Report 
and retaining the Institution would be possible. 

88. The case for the R.I.C.S. was summed up by Mr. Forbes in three points : 

(1) The Institution owned and enjoyed a site the advantages of which in 
terms of prestige and proximity to the centre of government were 
agreed by all parties. 

(2) Unless the uses suggested by Sir Leslie Martin were shown at the 
inquiry to have an overwhelming claim the owners should be allowed 
to remain, as up to now they had been encouraged to think they could. 

(3) No evidence had been produced that such uses had, or were likely to 
have, that claim. 

The architectural case was not subject to proof but it did not appear that Mr. 
Lasdun and Sir Leslie Martin were far apart. 

[89. Mr. George Martin, co-founder and Secretary-General of Covent Garden 
Centre Ltd., was called as a witness by the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, but since it was made clear that he was not a witness on behalf of 
the Institution in the strict sense I have thought it best to give a separate 
summary of his evidence, dealing solely with the question of facilities for 
conferences in London. He referred from time to time to a report prepared by 
his secretariat on this subject in 1964 which had been submitted to the 
government. ] 

90. At the moment neither London nor any other city in Britain had a truly 
international conference centre. If London were to compete successfully with 
other capitals for international conferences and the indirect income they 
brought it would require first-class facilities; a single large scheme would have 
a better chance of providing these than two or more competing schemes. An 
‘international conference centre’ had to comprise a conference hall, administra- 
tive facilities and other additional facilities such as an arts, science, sports or 
entertainments centre; it would inevitably require a group of buildings. The 
additional facilities were especially important for the wives and dependents 
accompanying delegates, who might equal them in numbers : a programme for 
them arranged actually at the conference centre contributed to the success of a 
conference. Such a centre must include a hall for 6,000 people. One of the 
most important prerequisites was a suitable site and the choice must be 
dictated by the requirements. No conference centres had yet been successful 
from the financial point of view because previous centres had lacked additional 
facilities. 

91- The Broad Sanctuary site was not large enough to provide ancillary 
facilities in addition to actual conference facilities. The construction of a 
hall for 2,000 people would prejudice the success of a larger project elsewhere 
in London and although the relationship of the various proposals that had 
been made for conference centres needed to be considered no conference 
facilities should be provided on the Broad Sanctuary site. The government 
should have facilities within a larger international conference centre which 
would be more adequate for its future needs. Multi-purpose buildings were 
seldom successful and the presence of tourists in a b uildin g in which con- 
ferences were being held, as suggested in the Martin Report, would give rise 
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to insoluble organisational and security problems as well as being incongruous. 
In future conferences would be held in the evenings or would provide their 
own entertainment in the conference hall, and conference organisers would 
prefer areas where activities continued into the evening, whereas the Whitehall 
area was dead, particularly at weekends, which were a favourite time for 
conferences. The 36 acres in the Covent Garden area which would become 
vacant when the market moved were a better site on all counts. There was no 
capital city in the world in which refreshment facilities were provided for any 
great number of tourists in the vicinity of the Parliament building. A building 
on this site could not in any case accommodate the very large numbers of 
tourists that would come to London in the future. The Covent Garden area 
would also make a better site for a tourist centre, from which tourists could 
then diverge to other parts of London. 

92. Mr. Forbes made a brief closing speech on behalf of the R.I.C.S. in answer 
to Mr. Rose’s closing speech on behalf of Westminster City Council. He 
denied that he had suggested that uses were never mentioned in the Martin 
Report; his case had been that uses were dealt with in the Martin Report only 
in so far as they were of architectural importance (as dictating the form of a 
building) or had traffic repercussions. He was grateful however for the modi- 
fication in Westminster City Council’s attitude; it ought now to be possible 
to solve the land-use question by a sensible talk around the table between the 
various parties. 

Case for the Institution of Civil' Engineers 

93. The Institution of Civil Engineers was founded in 1818 and granted a 
royal charter in 1828. In 1838 its headquarters were moved from 1 Cannon 
Row to 25 Great George Street, which it had leased. In 1896 a new building 
was erected on the sites of 24-26 Great George Street but a few years later 
this site was needed for government offices and in exchange the government of 
the day itself acquired and presented the Institution with the freehold of the 
sites of 1-7 Great George Street, on which its present building was erected 
during the years 1910-1913. At that time (as subsequently) particular import- 
ance was attached to the location of the Institution. Westminster had always 
been the centre of the civil engineering profession and there were still 104 
firms of consulting engineers in the area registered with the Association of 
Consulting Engineers. 

94. Alternative uses for the Broad Sanctuary site could only be entertained by 
the Minister if there were firm proposals with financial backing but none had 
emerged and none were likely to emerge. It was doubtful whether there was 
even a need for a government conference centre and there was certainly no need 
for it to be close to Parliament and government departments. The government 
itself did not want a non-governmental conference centre or reception facilities 
and other sites had been suggested for a non-governmental centre. A tourist 
and visitors’ centre would not be consistent with the dignity of Parliament 
Square and would give rise to a litter problem : a large proportion of visitors 
merely came by coach as part of an organised tour and a focal point of 
activity like Piccadilly would make a better site. No such centre was proposed 
in Washington and the Penn Centre in Philadelphia was not within a precinct 
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but part of a chain of public buildings stretching for two miles. The real 
problem was to obtain the best solution on the Broad Sanctuary site on the 
assumption that existing uses and certain buildings would remain. 

95. The Institution was more than a "professional institution’ and did not 
deal with fees or remuneration; it could be described as ‘the nation’s forum 
for the exchange of ideas and knowledge, for the development of concepts and 
techniques, and for stimulating thought and research in engineering’. It was 
the oldest of the engineering institutions and its membership remained open to 
all civil engineers in the widest sense including electrical and mechanical 
engineers and naval architects. It established and maintained professional 
standards for both the professional engineer and the technician and it organised 
or provided facilities for meetings, symposia and conferences, which had 
totalled 79 in the session 1964-65. Between 500 and 600 committee meetings 
were held annually during the day. It provided a library and other services 
for members and published various journals. The headquarters of the British 
Nuclear Energy Society were in its building. The fostering of technology, to 
which the Institution made an indispensable contribution, was vital to exports 
and national survival. During 1965 British civil engineers were responsible for 
work commenced or completed worth £1,800 millions at home and £900 
millions abroad. 

96. The Institution housed the international headquarters of the International 
Society of Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering and serviced the British 
committees of five other international bodies. A number of conferences for 
which it provided facilities were international in scope and it was able to cater 
for up to 1,000 participants. About 7,000 of the 35,000 members were resident 
overseas and although most members now qualified for membership by obtain- 
ing a degree the Institution’s own examinations were held in a number of 
centres overseas. Its Council included eleven overseas members representing 
the whole of the Commonwealth and South Africa and it had overseas thirteen 
local advisory committees and fourteen joint groups with the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Institution of Electrical Engineers. In collabora- 
tion with these two Institutions the President and the Secretary visited some 
overseas territories each year. The headquarters of the Institution could thus 
be classified as a building of national and international significance. No plan 
either statutory or advisory had so far recommended the removal of the 
professional institutions from Great George Street on land-use grounds 
although the County of London Plan of 1943 had recommended their demoli- 
tion for traffic reasons. A decision by the government that they represented an 
appropriate use for this site would be evidence that real importance was 
attached to technology. 

97. Dr. Sharp’s evidence was concerned with the visual effects of the Martin 
proposals on the existing scale and character of Parliament Square, which he 
analysed in detail, while Mr. Delves reviewed the history of the square. The 
narrow streets and poor houses which once covered what is now Parliament 
Square were cleared before 1810 and the square was laid out in somewhat its 
present form by Sir Charles Barry about 1840. Although he later made a 
proposal, which was quite distinct from his work as architect for the rebuild- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament, for the extension of the square to the west 
he also proposed a westward extension to the Houses of Parliament which 
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would have left the dimensions of the square very much as they are at present. 
Brvdon can scarcely have envisaged that his budding on the north side [would 
(eventually 0 face a larger square since new headquarters for the Institut on 
Mnsnlaced from part of the site) were at that time under construction on the 
ioudi side of Great George Street and the R.X.C.S. headquarters had recently 
been completed; the King Charles Street elevation of his building was in any 
case verv similar. The same issues of cost and treatment were involved in this 
inquiry as the proposal during the fifties to enlarge Parliament Square 
whidPhad been rejected by the government. Although there were a numbe 
of defects in Parliament Square (the Westminster Bridge opening, the gable ; of 
10 Great George Street, the WhitehaH opening, the Guildhall tower and the 
Victoria Street opening) it had an admirable scale and proportions and 
approached a consummate totality. The square shown in the plans in the 
Martin Report would be shapeless and unduly elongated and would impair 
the scale of the Houses of Parliament as seen from its western side. It would 
be impossible to break it down into a sequence of spaces merely by using 
trees and fountains. 

98. The existing form and scale of Parliament Square, which were highly 
satisfactory from a civic design point of view, should not be destroyed, particu- 
larly when there was no traffic reason, but improved upon. Dr Sharp illus- 
trated various ways in which this could be done*. The basis of all of them was 
the extension of the line of buddings on the western side to within about 60 
feet of the Abbey, creating a second and smaller square in front of Central 
Hall. The form of the continuation would be determined by whether or 
not the Guildhall was preserved and whether or not the Whitfield building was 
erected. This approach would enable action to be taken without delay whereas 
the proposals in the Martin Report were long-term. If the Guildhall were 
retained it could meet the wishes of all the parties concerned and it would be 
a matter for further discussion which part of the site the government and the 
R I C S should occupy. It would preserve the present fine and sturdy budding 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers which had many years of useful life ahead 
of it. It would not involve excessive cost at a time when public expenditure 
ou«ht to be restricted for a very long time ahead and would be unlikely to 
involve compulsory purchase. It would contain Central Hall and prevent it 
dominating Parliament Square. There were also planning advantages in 
retaining some diversity of use on the western side of Parliament Square and 
in ensuring that some activities would take place in the precinct during the 
evening. The Civic Trust and Lord Molson envisaged that the Institution’s 
building would remain. 



99. The temporary traffic route on the line of Storey’s Gate and Horse Guards 
Road which formed stage III of the network outlined in the Buchanan Report 
might affect the Institution’s building but since opposition to it had been 
expressed by the Ministry of Public Building and Works, the Greater London 
Council and Westminster City Council there was considerable doubt whether 
it would ever be implemented. Westminster City Council had suggested, 
though without support from the G.L.C., that traffic should instead be diverted 
via Storey’s Gate and Great George Street and this also might affect at least 

* I have discussed them in more detail in Appendix C. 
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the Storey s Gate frontage of the Institution’s building. This suggestion only 
involved non-commercial traffic and like the Buchanan Report’s stage III would 
be a temporary measure. There was a perfectly good route already for the 
limited amount of traffic involved and the cost of creating an alternative route 
might not be justifiable solely in order to increase the size of the pedestrian 
precmct. In any case there was a possibility that Great George Street could 
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build on the government site or to pull down any of the existing buildings. In 
particular the Society strongly opposed the demolition of either the Middlesex 
Guildhall or 11 Great George Street. The composite building shown in the 
Martin Report would be 200 - 300 feet square and about 100 feet high, which 
was too large. The Westminster rate had recently increased from 8/8d to 9/7d 
in the £, on top of huge increases in rateable values a few years ago. There 
were a number of existing buildings in the area which would provide more 
convenient and interesting backgrounds for government entertainment and 
conferences and there were plans for new conference halls elsewhere in 
London, so that the expense of constructing facilities on this site would be 
quite unwarranted. The Society sympathised with the proposal to provide 
amenities for visitors but until the future of the whole area including Trafalgar 
Square had been settled the restaurant on the river bank and the coach park 
proposed in the Martin Report would more than suffice. The Society strongly 
supported the objections already made by the planning authorities to the 
limited nature of the inquiry and intended to try to raise in Parliament the 
question of getting the Whitehall Plan considered as a whole. 

Case for the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 

102. The Dean and Chapter of Westminster supported the proposal in the 
Martin Report to enlarge Parliament Square, particularly because this would 
reveal more of the south front both of the Brydon building and of the building 
proposed to replace it. They had reservations however about the scale of the 
composite building proposed for the Broad Sanctuary site, the quadrant dome 
of which appeared to be as large in area as the dome of Central Hall. They 
also had reservations about the traffic it would generate, which might undo 
some of the benefits of enlarging and landscaping the square. They would 
regret the loss of the Middlesex Guildhall, which had been designed deliber- 
ately to be sympathetic to the Abbey in scale and materials. Although it was 
not equally satisfactory from all sides it could if retained be used to break up 
the open space instead of the composite building. Whatever area was left to 
the north of the Abbey should be planted with grass and trees as a setting to 
the Abbey, to break up the space and to give it human scale. 

103. There was already acute difficulty in dealing with tourist coaches at the 
west door and in directing visitors round the Abbey. It would be a definite 
improvement if parking facilities for the coaches could be provided out of 
sight but the problem of transferring visitors from their coaches to the west 
door would have to be solved and it must be remembered that many of them 
were not easily able to walk very far. The pedestrian layout could also be 
designed to canalise the flows. The Dean and Chapter felt that easily accessible 
refreshment facilities on a moderate scale would meet a genuine need so long 
as they did not encourage visitors to remain longer in the area than at present. 

Mr. F.H.C. Butler 

104. Mr. F. H. C. Butler, Founder of the Field Studies Council, considered 
that the Broad Sanctuary site should be used for a Parliamentary research 
centre, in which a small expert team could command workshop, laboratory 
and studio facilities for the assistance of Members of Parliament, who in a 
scientific age were faced with legislation of ever-increasing complexity. In 
particular there should be facilities for experimental methods in planning, the 
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visual presentation and handling of statistics (including animated devices) and 
a landscape laboratory. If traffic were removed from Parliament Square 
Members of Parliament could reach the centre on foot and it could also for 
example become an appropriate venue for press conferences. It would be 
esirable that the centre should also cover engineering and this could be most 
simply achieved if the I.C.E. and the R.I.C.S. were allowed to remain on ffieh 
present sites. The centre would itself be a building of national or international 
significance, and so would eminently meet the view of Sir Leslie Martin on 
on ^. ses f for f * e Broad Sanctuary site. It might also be possible to provide 
on the site for the uses proposed for such a building in the Martin Report 
■ U r a better _? lte f °t a conference and tourist centre appeared to be the houses 
C ^* on Hous ? Terrace at present occupied by the Foreign Office, which 
would be near Piccadilly Circus and the new building of the Royal Society. 



Case for the London Transport Board 

105. While it was not possible to consider the public transport effect of the 
fnrTe ^ f Sanc T tuary without considering the effect on public transport 
i he area , th ® L ™don Transport Board was affected by the proposals 
m the Martin and Buchanan Reports in three ways so far as the Broad 
Sanctuary site was concerned. The tunnel carrying the District Line railway 

3nd St James ’ s Park stat >ons was just below surface 
level and in the opinion of the Board’s Chief Civil Engineer would be affected 
by any building or construction within 50 feet. The Board would like an under 
taking smnlar to that already given for the section immediately west of Parlia- 
ment Square that, if any works were contemplated, it would be consulted as 

Thp^anv p0SSlbl t e .“ order that appropriate safeguards could be introduced 
The O ovemment site appeared to come within 50 feet of the tunnel In addition 
the access ramp to the proposed system of underground car parks on the line 

the S d° rey S Gate app . eared t0 ^ m direc t conflict with the tunnel in some of 
the diagrams in the Martin Report. 

106. The Buchanan Report emphasised that it would continue to be necessarv 
for buses to penetrate the precinct: at present between five and six o’clock in 
the evenings on Mondays to Fridays 219 buses were scheduled to use White- 
hall in each direction and 117 Broad Sanctuary. The Board accented he 
proposed alternative routing through Great George Street and Storey’s Gate 
but it was unable to accept Professor Buchanan’s suggestion of a new kind of 
hierarchical system for buses with smaller vehicles within the envhonmental 

UD^to 76 f°^ be f0r 1116 aIternati ve route to be adequate for buses 

p to 36 feet long and 8 feet 2J inches wide. It would also be important for 
proper provision to be made for stopping places and/or loading bays 

107. The proposed increase in the working population in the Whitehall area 
as a whole would throw an mcreased peak-hour strain on the public transoort 
system and the development of the Broad Sanctuary site for a P use other than 
offices woffid be welcomed. If the site were used for conference reception and 
touristy facilities it would add to the need for an adequate bus servic^ th?ou"h 
Storey s Gate. Unfortunately the site was not directly served by the Under- 
ground but was roughly halfway between Westminster and St lames’s Park 
stations; there was likely to be satisfactory accommodaSon on the Dto 
Lme after the completion of the Victoria Line. 
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Case for the Victorian Society 

108 FI have discussed the Society’s objection to the terms of reference of the 
inquiry in paras. 139-149 below.] The Society welcomed the comprehensive 
approach to the planning of the area shown in the Martin and Buchanan 
Reports but considered that the buildings around Parliament Square should 
symbolise the whole evolving relationship between government and people, 
firstly by the preservation of old buildings and secondly by the retention of a 
variety of uses as at present. This was not only a social but an aesthetic gain, 
since buildings of international significance could only be given scale and 
humanity by being closely contrasted with buildings of purely local signifi- 
cance, something that was the essence of the English tradition of town plan- 
ning. It would be more economic to reconvert to conference use rooms at the 
St. James’s Park end of the Foreign Office than to construct a new conference 
centre. Any new buildings should respect the pedestrian scale to which the 
Martin Report aimed to return the Whitehall area but this could not be said 
of the monumental isolation of the building proposed for the Broad Sanctuary 
site and although the Society welcomed the more formal setting proposed for 
Central Hall the consequent opening out of Parliament Square would destroy 
much of its sense of enclosure and picturesque quality. 

109. The objects of the Society were the study and protection of Victorian 
and Edwardian architecture and other arts. The Society did not consider 
12 Great George Street, an unusually poor late work by Alfred Waterhouse, 
worthy of preservation and 11 Great George Street, although an important 
historical survival, was not within its terms of reference. It would regret but not 
irrevocably oppose the disappearance of the Institution of Civil Engineers, a 
handsome and restrained example of the Edwardian High Renaissance revival 
containing an impressive staircase and several fine rooms with panelling and 
plasterwork of a neo-Wren character. The Society strongly urged however the 
preservation of the Middlesex Guildhall, which was one of the most distin- 
guished public buildings in the country of its date, one of the two best works 
of its architect (J. S. Gibson) and one of the two best examples of a secular 
public building in English Arts and Crafts Gothic. It showed an exceptional 
sensitivity to its setting while remaining a highly original design. Almost all 
Gibson’s other major works, including West Ham Technical College, West 
Riding County Hall (both with S. B. Russell), Hull Central Library, Walsall 
Town Hall and (with W. S. A. Gordon) Debenham & Freebody’s store in 
Wigmore Street, were in a free Baroque manner. In the case of Middlesex 
Guildhall however he successfully exploited the Arts and Crafts Gothic style 
inspired by William Morris, developed in particular by J. D. Sedding and 
applied to large-scale civic design in the Imperial Institute by T. E. Collcutt, 
on which Gibson had worked as an assistant. With it he successfully combined 
echoes of fifteenth-century Flanders in, for example, the detailing of the 
dormer windows and a flamboyant use of chunks of heraldic ornament which 
was of Spanish origin, particularly on the central tower. The first main charac- 
teristic of the style was to leave the main wall surfaces bare so that they 
showed the marks of the mason’s handiwork. The second main characteristic 
was an opposition to the spraying on of mass-produced architectural ornament 
and hence the concentration of sculpture into groups, where it could be 
executed with proper care by a leading sculptor of the day (in this case H. C. 
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Fehr). Gothic was chosen because a complex range of functions would have 
fitted uneasily into a symmetrical classical framework on this cramped site : 
although the east and south fronts were symmetrical there was at the back a 
random arrangement of windows according to functional needs pulled together 
by the uniformity of the stone facing and the climax of the central tower. The 
tower made an important contribution to the great variety of towers and 
cupolas on the skyline which was the essence of Westminster’s attraction. Like 
many important Victorian and Edwardian buildings the Guildhall s merits 
were not yet recognised in the Ministry’s official lists. It also contained a well- 
detailed late Gothic interior, a fine bronze chandelier and a vaulted staircase. 
It was in good repair and was eminently suitable for modern purposes. 

Case for the Ancient Monuments Society 

110. The Ancient Monuments Society sought the preservation of all buildings 
of architectural or historic interest irrespective of their date and urged that 
Middlesex Guildhall should be preserved. Not only did it conform to the first 
principle of architecture, good neighbourliness, by its modest scale in relation 
to the Abbey and the Palace of Westminster, it was also a good building in 
its own right. It employed the pointed arch and Gothic motifs in deference 
to its Gothic and neo-Gothic neighbours, but it was also a truly original and 
creative experiment which was as acceptable now as it was sixty years ago. It 
continued to fulfil a valuable purpose as the seat of quarter sessions. Sir 
Leslie Martin and the Ministry of Public Building and Works had admitted 
that good use could be made of it for government purposes for many years but 
it ought to be accepted that it should be retained for the foreseeable future. 
The repercussions of retaining the Guildhall indefinitely on the design of new 
buildings on neighbouring sites would be salutary and the best guarantee that 
they would be worthy of the area. A staggering proportion of the gross 
national product was wasted in replacing buildings that had not reached the 
end of their useful life and recent experience did not inspire confidence that a 
new building would be as satisfying in this case. From his own experience as 
a Member of Parliament Mr. Bulmer-Thomas saw no call for a great confer- 
ence centre on this site. If there were a need for further conference facilities 
they should be provided on the South Bank, but government-controlled con- 
ference facilities were a luxury the country could not afford. Visitors to the 
Abbey had already reached saturation point and it would be undesirable to 
attract more by providing tourist facilities. There was no justification for leav- 
ing the Broad Sanctuary site as an open space but relatively small buildings 
divided by open spaces or streets would be more satisfactory neighbours for 
the Palace of Westminster and the Abbey than a single monumental building. 
The Society would have liked 11 Great George Street to be preserved if 
possible, but because it would obviously hinder rebuilding on the corner site 
would not press the point. 

111. Mr. Bulmer-Thomas in a personal capacity supported the maintenance 
of the institutions on the site, mainly on the grounds that they were engaged in 
work of national importance. 

Case for the British Travel Association 

112. The British Travel Association was the national tourist organisation for 
the United Kingdom and sought to promote travel to and within Britain. In 
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1965 about 2f million overseas visitors were estimated to have come to Britain, 
2 i million of whom visited London, and the number was expected to rise to 4 
million in 1970. London claimed to be the biggest international tourist centre 
in the world and the majority of visitors went to Parliament Square or West- 
minster Abbey. The Association considered that the life of a city centre 
should be preserved and that it should not be representative merely of closed 
societies. It considered that the proposals in the Martin and Buchanan Reports 
would preserve and improve upon the character of the area as a major tourist 
attraction. Because of the increasing number of tourists it welcomed the pro- 
posals for a tourists’ and visitors’ centre with enquiry and refreshment facili- 
ties exhibition space, roof restaurant and viewing area. As a large proportion 
of visitors to city centres arrived by public transport and did their sight-seeing 
on foot the proposals for parking facilities and a pedestrian precinct were also 
welcomed. 

113 The Association had a conference section which kept in touch with con- 
ference organisers all over the world in the hope of persuading them to hold 
their conferences in Britain. In 1961 the Association made a very detailed 
examination of the value of conferences and of existing facilities in Britain 
and other countries, and it took the view of a number of British organisations 
which regularly held conferences. The conclusion was reached and submitted 
to the government that Britain badly needed additional conference ^ space. 
Although the Association had been aware of various projects in 1961, includ- 
ing those in Covent Garden, at Crystal Palace and on the South Bank, it had 
been unable to ascertain that anything had actually been done to implement 
them. A conference centre on the Broad Sanctuary site, close to historic 
buildings and government offices, and not far removed from the main shopping 
areas, hotel accommodation and entertainments, would add considerably to 
London’s existing prestige as a centre for international meetings and con- 
ferences and would still leave scope for other conference facilities elsewhere. 
It would be particularly appropriate for conferences of an international type 
involving the legal, medical and other professions, including surveyors. Con- 
ferences of a non-commercial nature very rarely had more than 2,000 
participants. 

114. In answer to questions Mr. McLean could not say that professional or 
other conference requirements were so pressing as to justify displacing the 
R.I.C.S. As for tourist facilities, in view of the serious lack of them in 
London the Association would support any proposal with serious official back- 
ing. The Board of Trade, the government department concerned with the 
development of tourist facilities, supported its contention about the need for 
increased facilities. 

Case for the Court iof Quarter Sessions for the Middlesex Area of 
Greater London 

115. From at least the mid-sixteenth century the Middlesex Sessions had been 
held in what is now central London (although until 1888 it had been part of 
the county of Middlesex), first in both Westminster and Clerkenwell, then in 
Clerkenwell and finally in Westminster. They had been held on the site of 
Middlesex Guildhall since 1808. The lines of communication in Middlesex 
had always radiated from London, accounting for the location of the Sessions 
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“!L the C T JoUr “ eyS aCr0SS the count y P ubIic transport involved 
changes and prolonged waits : in many cases it was easier to come into the 
centre of London and go out again. These difficulties particularly affected 
women jurors, who tended not to own cars and had to come into court on 
numerous days over a period of two or three weeks. In any case many of the 

Mfdffi d e antS am! ' V1 * nt ? ses Particularly in motoring cases resided Outside 
Aithougii the sessions leased parking space for cars on the govern 
ment site not very many people arrived by car and there would be no dffficultv 

ttm ° bS ^ vailable ' When ‘he former Middlesex County Council con 

templated moving its offices to Northwick Park the Sessions were not induded. 

116. Since 1st April 1965, when the Sessions were given their present title 

fouZ™! ^ f continu ? us session for eleven months of the year with 
C0Urt exce P l °" occasional days and when the Chairman or Demtv 
airman was on annual leave. There was a possibility that a fifth court would 
be required m the near future. The Central Criminal Court Z Ze“don 

on 7 J™, ^ 2"* CrimiMl tribunaJs in L 0 "don with as many coum 
nly at Middlesex Sessions did magistrates play a full part every dav in all 

and it was possible to offer the defendant a cZL of counsel P 

appropriate to the area Official hnrt- hat ltS present use was entirely 
British legal system to the Sessions' hla, 56 ”' ? verseas observers of the 
visitors were attracted The CiniHh n Se ° *^ eir ' ocabon and many casual 
of criminal ist "h Z™ZT a i S pUrpoSe - built for the administration 
own cateringllffitZ^it^iZ^bTlnrelc 1 ’ ^ ^ etc - a » d its 

any alternate ^ 

required by the government the Loo- , L ere dem °hshed or 

London and, for SS L JZ' T Sh ° uM be reIocated in central 
behind the Central Hall although thlZn^lr’ West mmster, perhaps 
excluded. In that cal it' Ivht ll L Garden area would not be 

court-house in the design of 'a mm •? ™°r e econ offiical to incorporate a 
United States and elsewfere bU ' ldlng “ had been d °« in the 

Case for the Civic Trust 

that Slaltt T sllr^ o y ul dt°ll *!, P /° P0Sal “ thE Martin Report 
ecclesiastical, Parwl arv a nd ! ^T , IDt ° a precinct devoted *> 

strongly that this could only be achievedlf ' but ffl em P basised very 

“ h “ dud ' d - 11 ~ »« ‘‘ppy « 4= pSbi^t" 5“£ 
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nresent type might continue to use Parliament Square although it recognised 
ihe problems involved. In order to preserve the dignity of the precinct under- 
ground car parks should be constructed to meet the whole of the estimated 
future requirement; it was particularly important to remove tourist coaches 
from sight Any other facilities required by tourists should be provided outside 
the precinct and it would be undesirable to encourage them to remain longer 
than necessary. The whole of the Broad Sanctuary site, including the open 
spaces which were in many ways as important as the buildings, should be 
designed as a unity, preferably by one architect. The government should 
acquire the terrace known as The Sanctuary, Abbey House and all the pro- 
perty to the west of Storey’s Gate in order to ensure that the uses and. the 
form of any redevelopment were in keeping with the character of the precinct. 

119. Middlesex Guildhall was a building of character, as informally and 
casually sited as St. Margaret’s Church, which harmonised well with the 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. Mr. Lane gave the view that it had a 
‘crucial position’ within the framework of the total area enclosed by the 
Houses of Parliament, the Abbey, Great George Street and Storey’s Gate. If 
retained, as it should be, it would create in conjunction with the Institution of 
Civil Engineers two new linked open spaces in the enlarged Parliament 
Square, which would form part of the pattern of linked courtyards, cloisters 
and squares in the Westminster area. It would be ideally suited to provide a 
chamber and other accommodation for the House of Lords in its judicial 
capacity (the existing setting in an upstairs committee room in the Houses of 
Parliament being undignified and totally unworthy) and for the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Suitable alternative accommodation would 
have to be provided for the Middlesex Quarter Sessions. 

120. The Trust supported the recommendations in the Martin Report that 
the government should not build upon the site it owned and that 10 Great 
George Street, a building of no merit, should be demolished. While the desire 
of the R.I.C.S. to remain on its present site was appreciated it should become 
an open space, on which a statue of a great national figure like Sir Winston 
Churchill should be erected. If a lawn was created at this or any other point 
it was hoped that it would not be enclosed by low walls similar to those in 
Parliament Square, since they destroyed the sense of space to some extent. 
This open space would provide wider views of Parliament Square from Great 
George Street and disclose more of the Brydon building. It would stand at the 
crossing of the axes northwards to Downing Street and eastwards to Big Ben 
and would symbolise the link between government and Parliament. The bridge 
across Great George Street shown in the Martin Report would obstruct 
important views into Parliament Square and was opposed. 

121. The massive new building on the Broad Sanctuary site proposed in the 
Martin Report would be undesirable. The government had recently spent 
large sums on conference and entertainment facilities elsewhere, and did not 
require further entertainment facilities. If further conference facilities were 
needed they should be provided on the other side of Storey’s Gate or at the 
south end of Parliament Street, where there would be less risk that a new 
building would clash with the Abbey. It did not seem appropriate to cater 
for large non-official conferences in the precinct and if they had to be held in 
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London a better place for a centre would be the site of St. George’s Hospital 
at Hyde Park Corner, as suggested in the County of London Plan of 1943. 
While unsuitable new uses should be firmly resisted it was questionable 
whether the idea of a precinct should be carried to the point of evicting the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, a body of national importance; it could well be 
argued that it was desirable to retain some of the non-official bodies that had 
traditionally been located in the Westminster area. The Institution’s existing 
building was a good stone building which harmonised well with the Brydon 
building and created visually interesting approaches to the Abbey along. 
Storey’s Gate and to Parliament Square along Great George Street. In most 
provincial cities it would be ‘a pride and joy’. Internally it had character and 
excellent conference facilities; it should be retained. With the demolition of 
neighbouring premises it would stand on its own; suitable additions would 
have to be made to the south and east faces, in which it would be possible to 
accommodate the R.I.C.S. without unduly increasing the bulk. These sugges- 
tions would save large sums of public money; they would not prejudice the 
remainder of the Martin Report and the open spaces could be extended when 
through traffic was removed. The unsightly vacant site and the backs of exist- 
ing buildings would be dealt with at an early date. 

Statement on behalf of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

122. [As it emerged in the course of the inquiry that the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, whose headquarters are on an important site at the 
comer of Storey’s Gate and Birdcage Walk, had close connections, both 
organisationally and physically, with the Institution of Civil Engineers, I asked 
that a representative of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers should attend 
the inquiry to make a statement and answer questions. I am most grateful to 
Lord Hinton, the President, for complying with my request at short notice.] 

123. The Institution of Mechanical Engineers had about 65,000 members 
altogether; a certain number were also members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, though not enough to lead to a complete fusion of the two. The 
interests of the two institutions overlapped in certain areas. The administrative 
and management services were sufficiently similar in the two cases for their 
integration to produce considerable economies, for example by mechanisation, 
which might not be justifiable for either institution by itself. In addition many 
engineers had felt for many years that there should be a closer relationship 
between the two institutions; if this could be brought about it would set an 
example to the other engineering institutions. It had not however been en- 
visaged that any other institutions would move to this area. There had been no 
plans by the Institution for building extensions but if the existing building 
became inadequate the Institution would use buildings in Old Queen Street of 
which it already owned the freehold. 

124. Proposals were now before the two institutions for integrating services 
and facilities, using the Mechanicals’ building mainly for administration and 
the secretariat, and the Civils’ for meetings, conferences and other services, to 
mutual advantage. A common heating system even now served both buildings 
These proposals were likely to be approved in the near future. They were 
setting a pattern for closer working that might lead to a greater integration of 
thought and action among the learned societies in the engineering profession. 
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Once integration had been completed it would be virtually impossible to 
unravel the joint services established. If for any reason the Civils were to be 
relocated it would have a disastrous effect on this new arrangement. It was 
not entirely accidental that the two institutions found themselves located so 
closely together : any relocation of the Civils would necessitate a correspond- 
ing move°on the part of the Mechanicals. 



Written representations 

125. Several written representations were made to me in connection with the 
inquiry. These are summarised in the following paragraphs : 

126 The Royal Fine Art Commission drew my attention to the letter which it 
had sent to the Ministry of Public Building and Works on 21st October 1965, 
giving its comments on the recommendations in the Martin and Buchanan 
Reports, and which was made public at the time. The following comments in 
the letter, which dealt with the whole of the Reports, appeared to be relevant 
to the Broad Sanctuary site. 

127 The Commission strongly supported the recommendation that the build- 
in^ proposals outlined in the original brief were of sufficient magnitude to 
create a new setting around, and a new environment within. Parliament 
Square and that the opportunity to achieve this should not be lost. It agreed 
with the recommendations about traffic and regarded traffic relief as not only 
essential but most urgent. It supported the recommendation that the Palace 
of Westminster and Westminster Abbey should dominate the area and not be 
challenged by competing tall buildings in the vicinity and that together with 
St Margaret’s Church and the Central Hall they should be preserved and 
enhanced wit h in a new setting. It agreed with the general intention of the 
recommendation that Parliament Square should become a Parliamentary 
precinct reserved for buildings associated with state and government and that 
the Broad Sanctuary island site should be reserved in total for a monumental 
building of national or international significance; it understood that there was 
no immediate suggestion that Middlesex Guildhall should be demolished and it 
hoped that in any new development Parliament Square and Broad Sanctu- 
ary would continue to be treated as separate but linked open spaces. The 
Commission agreed that the new Parliamentary precinct should be given 
physical form by, among other things, the comprehensive redevelopment of 
the area around Central Hall to form the western enclosure. It attached im- 
portance to the inclusion of adequate shopping and other facilities in the 
precinct. It agreed that the opportunity should be taken to rationalise building 
lines and the layout of all public services, and to provide adequate under- 
ground garaging and service roads. Finally it hoped that the proposals in the 
report would be treated as a single coherent scheme since, while it realised 
some aspects might be modified as a result of further study, many of the 
advantages would be lost if certain recommendations were accepted immedi- 
ately and others subjected to long deferment. 

128. The London Society stated that it would regret the demolition of Middle- 
sex Guildhall, which was of pleasant architectural merit and did not block 
the view of any other building of value. It agreed with the demolition of all the 
b uildings on the south side of Great George Street but disagreed with the 
proposal for a bridge across it, which would be detrimental to the views along 
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this street. The west side of Storey’s Gate would be an admirable site for the 
displaced institutions. It did not consider there was any case for a new govern- 
ment entertainment building and thought that the government site (and pre- 
sumably the sites to the north of it) should be preserved as an open space. It 
was essential to provide car-parking outside the area, especially for tourist 
coaches. 

129. The Rt. Hon. Lord Molson wrote to explain and to uphold the decision 
in November 1958 of the government in which he was Minister of Works to 
erect a small office building in Broad Sanctuary. He felt that a grass space 
facing Westminster Abbey would greatly enhance the view of the Abbey and 
give an impression of spaciousness. On the other hand if Middlesex Guildhall 
and the buildings in Great George Street were swept away the space would be 
too large; most Gothic buildings in towns were not intended to be seen from a 
distance and the Abbey would lose in size and importance. He favoured a 
building of traditional style and restricted size on the government site which 
would conceal the backs of the buildings in Great George Street and come as 
far forward as Matthew Parker Street. A conference centre would attract 
traffic to a site which could easily become congested and on which pedestrians 
should be given precedence. 



VISITS TO THE SITE 

130. While I was already familiar with the Broad Sanctuary site I have made 
several visits to it for the purposes of my report. At the conclusion of the 
inquiry and with the co-operation of the various owners I inspected the 
interiors of the buildings at present on the site, and also of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 



INSPECTOR’S COMMENTS AND SUMMING-UP 

Terms of reference of the inquiry 

131. I would like to preface my summing-up with an observation relating to 
the plan for the larger area of which Broad Sanctuary forms a part and, 
arising from this, a comment on objections raised at the inquiry to its terms 
of reference. 



132. The representative of the Victorian Society, Mr. Taylor, in the course of 
his statement observed that the ‘basic conception [in the Martin Report] 
reveals the perennial sin, or even original sin, of town-planners : a preference 
throughout for the “clean sweep”, the tabula rasa, instead of the grafting of 
new buildings with care and sensitivity into the living tissues of the 
community.’ 



133 With this criticism I have much sympathy: but in this case criticism 
should not properly be directed at the authors of the Report. In his introduc- 
rion Sir Leslie Martin makes it clear that his brief included government 
decisions already taken to rebuild the Foreign Office block and to develop the 
Richmond Terrace/Bridge Street site, and also the possibility of the eventual 
redevelopment of the government buildings between King Charles Street and 
Great George Street. 
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134. The stage was dearly set, but not by Sir Leslie, for the clean sweep, the 
‘tabula rasa’, and in the Report we see the inevitable, if brilliant, working 
out of this theme; it is against this background that the future of a small part 
of the whole, the Broad Sanctuary site, is now considered. 

135. Comments on the plan as a whole are strictly outside the terms of refer- 
ence of this inquiry. It has been impossible however to disentangle completely 
the limited problems of the Broad Sanctuary site from those of the general 
area of Whitehall and Parliament Square. 

136. The evidence of an ex-Minister (Mr. Duncan Sandys), of an ex-Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (Mr. Bulmer-Thomas) and of Lord Shawcross suggested 
(a) that the country could not afford to pull down buildings on a large scale 
that were sound and useable and (b) that some of the principal government 
buildings concerned could still be used effectively. These are issues that I did 
not feel competent to explore.* 

137. An opposite view has also been expressed, namely that Sir Leslie’s brief 
was not wide and comprehensive enough and that his terms of reference 
stopped short of the desirable, particularly in the directions of Victoria Street 
and the frontage to St. James’s Park, and of Trafalgar Square. 

138. Professor Buchanan had to meet a similar difficulty in relation to the 
plan as a whole. In para. 271 of the Report he says : ‘. . . The inescapable 
conclusion is quickly reached that it is not enough to seek a “solution” to 
Whitehall and Parliament Square in isolation; they must be considered at the 
least in the context of Central London, but Central London itself requires 
consideration in the context of London as a whole.’ Nevertheless, while he was 
in no position to undertake such a task, he has done the best in the circum- 
stances and he considered that the exercise of exploring possible locations for 
a distributary network for central London was worthwhile. 

139. This is an open-ended kind of criticism that can be applied to many 
planning problems and contains some element of truth. It is of the same order 
as the strong criticisms made of the terms of reference of this inquiry. The 
smaller problem cannot, it was said, be usefully considered separately from 
the larger problem. 

140. This criticism of the terms of reference has been voiced in the press. It 
was set out in strong terms by Westminster City Council and in rather less 
strong terms by the G.L.C. and by other parties represented. The Westminster 
statement read as follows: ‘Westminster City Council regret that the first 
Public Inquiry [related to the Whitehall Plan] is to be held on a specific site, 
particularly as the terms of reference contained in the Notice of Inquiry appear 
to be limited. The City Council considers that the terms of reference for the 
Inquiry are ill-conceived and ought to be enlarged because the merits of the 
concept of the overall scheme should be considered first. If it is considered 

* The joint report on the Martin and Buchanan Reports by the Planning and Communi- 
cations and Highways and Traffic Committees of the Greater London Council recom- 
mended the Council on 3rd May 1966 to express the view that: ‘It regrets that there was 
no prior consultation with the local planning authorities before the Minister of Public 
Building and Works in his brief to Sir Leslie Martin envisaged the demolition of the 
Foreign Office, the Great George Street offices and Richmond Terrace.’ The Council 
approved the recommendation. 
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out of order to discuss the relationship between the proposed buildings on the 
Broad Sanctuary site and the overall architectural and planning framework 
of Sir Leslie Martin’s plan, it is difficult to see how any sensible conclusions 
can arise from the Inquiry.’ 

141. Without prejudice to this view however the City Council, who are the 
local planning authority for most purposes, did set out their views on Sir 
Leslie Martin’s proposals affecting the Broad Sanctuary site, taking into 
account the significance of the Broad Sanctuary site in the Whitehall plan, but 
it was emphasised that these views under the circumstances were tentative 



objection was supported by the G.L.C. in the terms of the report 
ot May 3rd referred to in the footnote to para. 136: ‘We think that it is 
difficult to understand how any effective or proper inquiry into individual 
parts of the scheme could take place without covering their relationship to the 
whole, particularly with regard to the very complex traffic implications which 
will be involved . But again the G.L.C. while emphasising the need to examine 
the proposals in relation to the wider context submitted their views and did 
not press the point. 

143. The Victorian Society deplored ‘the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
in negating Sir Leslie Martin’s comprehensive approach by carving up his 
scheme so that only isolated limbs of it are exposed to public view. ^ . The 
problems of Broad Sanctuary cannot be solved in isolation, even though such 
- mpt u be adlmnist ratively and politically convenient.’ Similar views 
fl r by * e . Westmmster Society and the Georgian Group. The Royal 
Commission, in a written statement dealing with the plan as a whole 
hoped that the proposals would be treated ‘as a single coherent scheme’ and 
°ave lts view that many of the advantages envisaged would be lost if certain 
defe“’ UOnS ^ aCCePt£d immediateI y and o*ers subjected to long 



144. The Civic Trust did not explicitly reinforce the above objections but as 

BmaT^ 1106 ! ° f th f Pres ! deilt dealt not only with the immediate problem of 
road Sanctuary but_ with some aspects of the plan outside the terms of 
eference of the inquiry it can be assumed that some criticism of this kind 
was implicit The mstitutions on the other hand understandably welcomed^ 

^^hCbe^-esolv^^it amearly date!^ ^ ^ fUtUre loCation 

Broad s — 

nof bt S * has , f med out there is some truth in both points of view It has 
use and traffic 1 ^ anSW6r S ° me im P ortant questions raised, particularly on 
On the d oth^ hSdffi^ 84 a . Wai * examination and further investigation, 
can " P “ ‘° ^ “ sioas that 
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147. The objections to the terms of reference were put at considerable length 
bv Westminster City Council. I therefore asked their principal witness, Mr. 
Hirsh, whether he would still support the three principles relating to the 
Broad Sanctuary site laid down by Sir Leslie Martin ((a) the definition of the 
larger space with the Broad Sanctuary site as an island within it, (b) the 
principle of public use, (c) the necessity for comprehensive development), all 
of which Mr. Hirsh had already agreed to, on the assumption that the sur- 
rounding areas either remained as they were or were developed in a manner 
different from that proposed in the Martin Report. He replied that in all 
probability he would stUl support all three principles. 

148. Mr. Hirsh’s answer would seem to indicate that, irrespective of decisions 
on the Whitehall plan as a whole, some aspects of the planning of Broad 
Sanctuary can usefully be discussed at this stage, a view with which Mr. Craig 
(planning witness for the G.L.C.) also appeared to agree. In fact the inquiry 
did elicit considerable discussion and a variety of views on all three aspects 
mentioned above. 

149. As the purpose of this inquiry was, as I was instructed, to inform you 
about the issues relevant to the future use or uses of the site I do not find that 
the limitations of the terms of reference prevented the main issues being 
raised and discussed, although it will be clear that the degree to which it has 
been possible to resolve conflicting views at this stage has to a considerable 
extent varied. 

The Whitehall Plan in relation to Broad Sanctuary 

150. The area for consideration in the Martin and Buchanan Reports was 
centred on Parliament Square, Bridge Street and Whitehall. Sir Leslie Martin 
was invited to ensure that the various proposals under consideration for 
redevelopment in the Whitehall area ‘are related to each other and have regard 
to the general architectural character of the area, taking relevant traffic con- 
siderations into account’. As to the second point he comments in his preface, 
‘The “general architectural character of the area” is of course also affected by 
building proposals on the Broad Sanctuary island site which include the new 
Government conference centre and offices and the rebuilding of the head- 
quarters of the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors facing Parliament 
Square’ and ‘other building proposals which might affect the western 
approaches to the Square’. 

151. Sir Leslie’s first recommendation is a general one: ‘That the building 
proposals outlined in the brief ... are of sufficient magnitude to create a new 
setting around, and a new environment within Parliament Square and that the 
opportunity to achieve this should not be lost.’ The building proposals could 
go ahead without any major road changes at the centre, but they would be 
incomplete in themselves without an accompanying policy of improving 
environment and amenity by the gradual removal of traffic not serving the 
area. He goes on to recommend that Parliament Square should become a 
Parliamentary precinct reserved for buildings associated with state and govern- 
ment, and dominated by the Palace of Westminster and Westminster Abbey, 
which should not be challenged by competing tall buildings in the vicinity. 
The Broad Sanctuary island site should be reserved in total for a building of 
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national or international significance, providing the opportunity to add, along 
with the proposed new Parliamentary building on part of the Bridge Street 
site, two new monumental buildings to the precinct. 



152. Surrounding the Broad Sanctuary site the main building proposals in the 

ReP (al tte rebuilding of the Bridge Street site, the Great George Street site 
and the Foreign Office site as an interconnected series of government 
office b uildings , open spaces, communicating ways and public rights 
of way from St. James’s Park to the river, with a new underground 
station, restaurants, shopping facilities and new amenities on the river 
front, and 

(b) the comprehensive replanning of the area round Central Hall to give it 
a new setting and form the western enclosure to the precinct. 



153 The related proposal for a new residential development as a southern 
enclosure to the precinct lies outside the immediate area of Parliament Square 
and was not a factor in this inquiry. 



154 The section of the Report dealing with Broad Sanctuary is a short one 
(paras 63-72) and is introduced by a reference in para. 60 to the third category 
of additional space required by Parliament as ‘that which is connected with 
the work of Parliament, and should have its position in the setting of Parlia- 
ment Square but which can be accommodated in a completely separate build- 
ing perhaps across the Square itself. The type of use that could be placed here 
is reception, entertain ment, large public meetings, international conferences. 
There is here again a need to plan so that activities of this kind can be con- 
centrated on a significant central site: the possibility of providing such a site 
will be discussed under the section of this report dealing with the Broad 
Sanctuary area.’ This third category of additional working space emerges from 
a general analysis of requirements related significantly to the Houses of Par- 
liament, commencing in para. 48 and bearing the title ‘Houses of Parliament 
and associated uses’. The other three categories of additional space identified 



(a) space that may be gained within the confines of the Palace itself, 

(b) additional space to accommodate uses associated with the work of the 
House, but capable of being housed in adjacent buildings (i.e. on the 
Bridge Street site, as part of the new terrace frontage or under Victoria 
Tower Gardens), 

(c) space for residential accommodation, perhaps in the Smith Square 
area. 



155. The general conclusion from the analysis of Parliamentary space needs 
(para. 62) is that ‘the Palace of Westminster, limited as it must be by its 
general layout and by structural restrictions, as well as by the desirability 
of preserving intact its external form, cannot deal with the present demands for 
new space, let alone the developing needs of the future. New uses will require 
new kinds of space planned to fit them. The point has been reached where 
these will have to be provided in associated areas connected to the Palace or 
accommodated on new sites related to the centre of Government itself : indeed 
the Parliamentary precinct which is made possible by cutting out through 
traffic.’ 
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156. The issues relevant to the future use or uses of the Broad Sanctuary site 
which arise from the Martin and Buchanan Reports can be considered under 
three headings : 

(a) architecture and civic design 



(b) land use 

(c) traffic 

While the amenity societies were naturally mainly concerned with th . e fi ^ st 
oroup of considerations and the present occupants of parts of the site with .the 
second, most parties found it necessary in some degree to refer to all three 
in view of the comprehensive nature of the Report and the. complementary 
approach to the planning problems adopted by Sir Leslie Martin and Professor 
Buchanan. ‘This plan’ in Sir Leslie’s words ‘presents a balanced whole in 
which buildings, traffic and environment are related.’ In this respect it sets a 
pattern much to be commended. If I interpret the author’s statements correctly 
it is not intended to be a blue-print for detailed action but a framework for 
decision-making and in some directions for further study and investigation. In 
the case of the Broad Sanctuary site some decisions, m view particularly ot 
development proposals, are urgent and a strong case, especially by the plan- 
ning authorities, for further study and investigation into matters such as con- 
ference and tourist facilities has been made. These issues have been sharply 
pin-pointed. 



157. In making the following comments it has been my purpose to attempt to 
distinguish between those issues that could properly be decided now and those 
which cannot. 

158. The principal proposition relating to the Broad Sanctuary site in the 
Martin and Buchanan Reports are these . 

(1) Parliament Square, the centre of state and government, at present a 
traffic roundabout, should become a precinct in which environmental 
considerations predominate over traffic considerations. 

(2) The precinct should be seen to be associated with government, and 
should therefore contain buildings significant in the affairs of state and 
government. 

(3) The Broad Sanctuary site itself, at present the subject of piecemeal 
proposals (para. 71), should be comprehensively developed m the 
form of a single building ‘of great significance in national and inter- 
national affairs and which also provides for appropriate public uses . 

This last phrase quoted clearly relates to the view given in para.. 63 of the 
Report that the site is ‘probably one of the most significant sites in London . 
The uses recommended, activities of national or international significance and 
appropriate public uses such as facilities for tourists and visitors, are con- 
sidered ‘particularly fitting to a site which confronts Parliament. Square and 
the entrance to the Abbey and which might have direct links with Downing 
Street’ No recommendation is made for the retention or otherwise of the 
Middlesex Guildhall but its possible use for government purposes for some 
years is not excluded. 
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159. No one has dissented from the first proposition, which received warm 
and general approval. Indeed this objective seems so obvious and desirable 
that the present situation, deplored by all, can only be explained by the for- 
midable practical difficulties involved in removing through traffic. Professor 
Buchanan’s contribution to the Report is largely concerned with this problem 
and he does not minimise these difficulties. His solution raises problems far 
beyond those of Broad Sanctuary, well beyond those of the Whitehall area as 
a whole, but the immediate traffic questions affecting the site are mainly con- 
cerned with: 

(a) determining building lines, especially in relation to the future widths 
of Storey’s Gate and Great George Street 

(b) access to and from the site 

(c) parking. 

The government has already indicated its sympathy with the concept of a 
traffic-free precinct; I wholeheartedly concur. I deal with (a)-(c) above in paras 
187-191. 



160. The second proposition, that the precinct (and therefore the Broad 
Sanctuary site) should be explicitly seen to be associated with state and govern- 
ment by restricting development to significant buildings of a particular kind 
had considerable but not complete agreement. Dr. Sharp and some of the 
amenity societies argued the case for a continuance of the London tradition 
of diversity of use and scale even on this exceptional site. The ‘clean sweep’, 
it was said, has too often resulted in loss of character without compensating 
advantage. While part of the unique urban character of London undoubtedly 
lies in an unexpected, even incongruous juxtaposition of uses and scales of 
building with a resulting liveliness and continuity of interest, the question in 
this case, in my view, is not a very real one. The old pattern described by Dr. 
Sharp has long since been swept away. Taking a realistic view and consider- 
ing the relatively small total area of ground involved the site has only two 
actual or potential uses : public and institutional. (This would not necessarily 
exclude minor elements, such as shops, ancillary to the major uses.) The 
matters remaining for decision are : 

(a) the definition of ‘government’ and ‘public’ use 

(b) whether the institutions should remain or be relocated. 



161. The institutions, for long associated with the site, strongly contended 
that their functions eminently fitted the Martin definition of suitable uses. Sir 
Leslie has specifically stated in his Report that they do not. Herein lies a major 
difference of view. No one seriously contested the Martin view that office use 
per se is unsuitable and with this I entirely agree, but in my view the head- 
quarters of institutions such as the R.I.C.S. and the I.C.E. have a character 
different from that of ordinary professional or commercial offices. The L.C.C. 
appear to have taken a similar view in drawing up and subsequently in review- 
“ g de y eI ° pr ? ent P lan * F °r this reason the discussion at the inquiry 
PilT ‘j'f, deletl ° n f 5°f the first review of the County of London Development 
, , 0 . e ^ 0r s se l ec ted professional or commercial offices’ was irrelevant 

to the mam issue. 



(* S r zon^ e cSo° £ 1116 C0Unty ° £ L ° nd0n DeveI °P ment than- Written statement, sect. 19 
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162. I am in no doubt that the special character of such institutions gives them 
a clear claim for inclusion in central London, a view that Sir Leslie Martin 
supports as he suggests their alternative location in the area immediately 
adjoining, between Victoria Street and St. James’s Park. The question whether 
they should remain in the heart of the Parliamentary precinct itself, on the 
Broad Sanctuary site, where they have established rights, depends on the 
existence of or probable production of convincing claims for more appropriate 
uses. This is discussed below (paras. 174-183). 

163. The third proposition made in the Report, that the Broad Sanctuary site 
should be comprehensively developed with a single building of great signifi- 
cance for appropriate public uses, led to general agreementf on the need for 
comprehensive planning but a diversity of view as to its meaning. Dr. Sharp 
(for the I.C.E.), whose suggestions were based on retaining the existing build- 
ings and possibly adding the Whitfield building, demonstrated one kind of 
approach. Sir Leslie Martin in his closing speech said that he saw no possi- 
bility of any comprehensive scheme in these suggestions. His conception of 
comprehensive planning and his definition of ‘monumentality’ (a quality of 
design that commemorates, speaks for itself, in contrast to ‘background’ build- 
ings) go together. He took the strong view that taken as a whole the existing 
buildings plus the proposed buildings, as illustrated on page 47 of his Report, 
did ‘most certainly not’ exhibit this essential quality. I agree with both these 
views. There is no question that the site has in the past been allowed to develop 
piece-meal: the southern elevation of the I.C.E. building is particularly un- 
sightly. If the proposed buildings are proceeded with, however high their 
individual quality, the overall result would not be comprehensive planning 
but would be greatly to the detriment of this unique site, whatever happens to 
the broader plans for the Whitehall area. Mr. Whitfield, architect for the 
govermnent building, and Mr. Denys Lasdun, architect for the R.I.C.S. build- 
ing, demonstrated possible extensions of their designs, taking into considera- 
tion the whole site (with the exception of the Guildhall) and including some of 
the uses suggested in the Report. Mr. Lasdun’s plan included accommodation 
for the institutions. Sir Leslie agreed there were alternative ways of planning 
the island site comprehensively, going so far as to say, with only a slight 
reservation, ‘Mr. Lasdun has built my island building . . .’, and that his plan 
would be an acceptable basis for further study. 

164. Sir Leslie’s first recommendation (page 5 of the Report) states ‘That the 
building proposals outlined in the brief for this report are of sufficient magni- 
tude to create a new setting around, and a new environment within Parliament 
Square and that the opportunity to achieve this should not be lost.’ While I 
agree entirely with this recommendation I strongly take the view that, whether 
the Brydon building is rebuilt or not, the three principal propositions noted 
above still hold good. The following paragraphs deal in detail with the issues 
arising. 

Architecture and civic design 

165. Sir Leslie Martin described Broad Sanctuary as an island development 
within the broad boundaries of a space enclosed by the Abbey, the Great 

t With the exception of Mr. Delves, planning witness for the I.C.E., who speaking from 
the point of view of estate management saw no advantage in comprehensive planning, a 
line of thought unsupported by other evidence. 
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George Street and Bridge Street buildings. Central Hall and adjoining front- 
age to Storey’s Gate, and the Parliament buildings. He considered that the 
government decision to withdraw the building line of its site in Broad Sanc- 
tuary to the line of Matthew Parker Street gave emphasis to this island nature. 
This I believe to be true. Much of the civic design argument centred round 
the view that the Martin island building would modify to their detriment 
existing spatial arrangements in Parliament Square. This is not a matter for 
proof one way or another but the following observations may be helpful. 

166. The removal of traffic will by itself modify to the eye of the daytime 
observer the spatial quality of Parliament Square, and the sense of enclosure 
now obtained from the Guildhall and the existing trees backed by the R.I.C.S. 
b uilding will be enhanced. Dr. Sharp’s proposals would by further closing the 
gap between the Guildhall and the Abbey increase this enclosure, but at the 
expense of eliminating the present flow of one space (Parliament Square) into 
another (the space in front of Central Hall, at present undefined and formless). 
The definition of the larger space described above is at present partially 
obscured by the ragged scale of the buildings in Storey’s Gate, by the obtrusive 
traffic Teaks’ into the surrounding streets, and by the assertive and ugly gable 
wall of 10 Great George Street. The Whitfield building, as now designed, would 
further diminish appreciation of the larger space. 

167. The Royal Fine Art Commission hoped that in any new development 
between Parliament Square and Storey’s Gate, the square and Broad Sanctuary 
would continue to be treated as separate but linked open spaces. While I agree 
with this I also believe it is important to plan the island site and the surround- 
ing spaces, including streets, so that both large and small spaces and their 
interconnexion become apparent. The definition of the larger space raises 
some issues beyond the terms of reference of this inquiry but it can reasonably 
be assumed that any rebuilding of the west side of Storey’s Gate and the 
Brydon building would be carried out in accordance with recommendation (3) 
of the Martin Report, namely ‘That the Palace of Westminster and West- 
minster Abbey should dominate the area and should not be challenged by 
competing tall buildings in the vicinity.’ This principle applies to the island 
building itself. Some concern was expressed that the Martin proposals for the 
island site would lead inevitably to a dominant building, but I do not agree 
with this view. The suggested form of this building as illustrated in the Report 
is diagrammatic only, omitting all landscape elements such as trees, but it 
appears to me to be entirely suitable in scale from the point of view of both 
the larger and the smaller spaces. There may however be other equally suit- 
able forms for this building. Mr. Denys Lasdun’s building, even if extended, 
while ‘holding the comer’ of Parliament Square more definitely than Sir Leslie 
envisaged, would only marginally differ in its effect on the square from his own 
proposal. 

168. The definition of the space facing Central Hall will be determined mainly 
by the south frontage of the island building. A precise line will require further 
study but it would seem essential to come no further south than the line of the 
north side of Matthew Parker Street. Redevelopment around Central Hall 
(eminently desirable and envisaged in the Martin Report) will be closely 
related to this space and The Sanctuary will form its southern side. (The use 
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of the buildings in The Sanctuary did not fall within the terms of the inquiry; 
this should be examined in relation to the detailed planning of the precinct.) 

169. The sense of continuity of space between Parliament Square and the new 
square facing Central Hall involves the Middlesex Guildhall. Sir Leslie does 
not make any recommendation as to its retention or otherwise. The Civic Trust 
believed its position was ‘crucial’ in relation to the total area. Dr. Pevsner, 
speaking at the Civic Trust Conference on the Whitehall Plan in November 
1965, said ‘The Middlesex Guildhall ... is absolutely right in scale in relation 
to the Abbey.’ It is true that the sense of continuity of space is obscured by this 
building but a decision on its future cannot properly be taken until the com- 
prehensive planning of the whole island site is carried out. Sir Leslie Martin’s 
diagrammatic model for the island building in fact slightly encroaches on the 
north-west corner of the Guildhall but this should not prejudice a full examin- 
ation of alternative possibilities. 

170. It may be useful to comment at this point that the dominance or other- 
wise of a building does not wholly depend on either its height or its bulk. 
More important are the outlines as seen from all points of view. The Martin 
building builds up its form through a series of related platforms to the apex, 
with a total sense of relatively small scale. In contrast the Whitfield building, 
rising vertically to full height on all sides, is in this sense more dominating. 
Sir Leslie’s use of the word ‘monumental’ has perhaps been unfortunate and 
has been misinterpreted. His definition however (para. 163 above) does not 
relate to size, height or bulk and indicates the quality he has in mind. This 
quality is clearly expressed in his diagrammatic model. 

171. The Civic Trust put forward an interesting proposal to form a small third 
space in the north-west comer of Parliament Square, separated from it by the 
existing trees, by setting back the island building sufficiently to the west. One 
of its purposes would be to act as ‘a symbolic . . . link between Parliament and 
Government, with an axis through to Downing Street. This proposal has two 
possible disadvantages. Definition of Parliament Square would depend solely on 
the effect of the existing trees, varying with the seasons, and the size of the 
island building would be reduced. It is not possible to say without carrying 
out the necessary detailed study whether the introduction of a third, if minor, 
space would make it impossible to maintain a balance of spaces and buildings 
in the total area, but this suggestion should be given some consideration. 

Buildings of architectural or historic interest 

172. There are only two entries in your Ministry’s official list of buildings of 
architectural or historic interest which are relevant: 

(1) Middlesex Guildhall is graded III for remains, the remains being 
mediaeval stonework at basement level and a doorway of the old 
Westminster Prison, dated 1655. The building itself does not seem to 
have justified listing. 

(2) No. 11 Great George Street, an eighteenth-century four-storey house, 
is listed as Grade II. 

173. During the inquiry views were given on the architectural value of various 
buildings on the site. While the listing of 1 1 Great George Street was generally 
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174 Vhe* wording used by Sir Leslie Martin in recommendation (4) on page 6 
of Sir Leslie Martin and the planning authorities 

would favour as first preference the uses suggested m the Report (the planning 
authorities strongly supported these), the claims of the institutions to remain, 
and if necessary to rebuild, should be respected if responsible proposals fo 
such uses requiring the whole site were not put forward. 

175 It was generally agreed that no previous plans, either statutory or advis- 
ory had recommended the removal of the institutions on use grounds atone 
and that the planning history of both indicated that they had eve^ >u bfieahra 
for expecting to be able to remain, to add to their premises, or to rebudd ^ J 
so desired * If recent history is to be set aside m view of changed 
stances, namely the desire of the government to plan and the production of the 
Martin and Buchanan Reports, firmly supported claims must be made fo 
sufficiently important and extensive to require the removal of ™ ‘ 

The term ‘reserved’ implies the passage of time but at leas • • > 

with firm pr oposals for rebuilding already delayed, the matter is of grea 

* The I C.E. have no intention of rebuilding but had applied for 

make mine additions to their building An office deyelopmen P e ™‘ Xfor &g 
To be obtained from the Board of Trade, before application i could ■ b® office 

permission for any development which involved more than 3,000 square 
space, including replacement of existing space. 
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urgency and for the I.C.E. uncertainty as to its future is a grave and disturbing 
matter. Part of the case for the institutions was that indefinite postponement 
or ‘reservation’ in the absence of alternative proposals could not be justified. 
With this view I agree. 

176. One of the purposes of the inquiry was to investigate the position in 
relation to possible government or public use of the site. It must be stated that 
the result has been disappointing: in this respect it may be, as was suggested, 
that the inquiry was premature, in that essential studies and investigations 
which might have yielded useful information as to possible uses have not yet 
been carried out. However this may be the inquiry has at least focussed 
attention on these gaps and the necessity, if reasonable decisions are to be 
made at an early date, to fill them quickly. 



177. The only witness for the government, Mr. Kenneth Newis, appeared on 
behalf of the Ministry of PubUc Building and Works. Mr. McLean for the 
British Travel Association was able to give a general view about tourist facilities 
on behalf of the Board of Trade; with these exceptions no government views 
were taken. The absence of a government planning witness was adversely 
commented on by Westminster City Council, who asked for this gap to be 
filled. On enquiry it was found that since the purpose of the inquiry was to 
enable the Minister to obtain information your Ministry considered it improper 
to express any opinion on the planning issues involved. While I fully under- 
stand the position of the planning Ministry in this matter, a difficulty does exist 
that under the circumstances makes a useful and full exchange of views on 
planning matters impossible. I suggest that if similar inquiries are to be held 
in future (not dealing with planning applications or other matters arising 
directly from planning legislation) ways and means should be found to sur- 
mount this difficulty. 

178. Mr. Newis explained that while the government had accepted in broad 
terms the principal recommendations in the Martin Report their actual or 
foreseeable claims at the present time on the Broad Sanctuary sitef were 
limited to 50,000 square feet for the purpose of housing certain classes of 
government conferences. This space could be provided on that part of the site 
already owned by the government. The Whitfield building as planned provided 
33,000 square feet for this purpose, plus 70,000 square feet of offices primarily 
for Parliamentary Counsel and the Treasury Solicitor. These offices however 
might be housed elsewhere. Temporary use, without prejudice to longer-term 
planning, was being considered in consultation with the G.L.C. for the Guild- 
hall and 10 Great George Street. The government while accepting that London 
did not at present possess a building capable of housing very large conferences 
did not feel that the expense of providing such facilities solely for its own use 
was justified. Mr. Martin (Secretary-General of Covent Garden Centre Limited) 
in the course of a long exposition on the nature of large-scale international 
conferences and the provision made for them in some other countries strongly 
took the view that, whatever the government’s needs. Broad Sanctuary on 
account both of its size and of its location was unsuitable for this particular 



purpose. 

t Leaving aside office use, which they were prepared to reconsider in the light of the 
outcome of this inquiry. 
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179. The government did not foresee in view of accommodation available 
elsewhere the need for government reception facilities on the site. Mr. Newis 
was unable to express any view on tourists’ or visitors’ needs, and Mr. McLean 
was only able to state the very general view of the Board of Trade as well as of 
the British Travel Association that in view of the general shortage any addi- 
tional facilities for tourists and visitors would be welcome, a general view 
supported by the local planning authorities. No specific proposals were made. 
The planning authorities took the view that, while a case for some facilities 
could probably be agreed, decisions would at this stage be premature as 
detailed studies had not been made. They suggested that discussions should 
be held on this subject, in which they would be prepared to participate. The 
amenity societies held mixed views on tourists’ and visitors’ facilities;* if these 
were provided they should be modest in scale, should not disturb amenities and 
should not be designed to encourage tourists and visitors to cause congestion 
in the area. X agree with this last view, and particularly with the view also 
expressed that other and more suitable points could be found (such as Picca- 
dilly Circus) as focal and distributing points for tourists. 

ISO. The only additional view on use, apart from the Civic Trust’s suggestion 
that the Guildhall could properly be used for Parliamentary purposes (the 
Trust made a strong case for retaining the Guildhall on civic design grounds), 
came from Mr. F. H. C. Butler, appearing on his own behalf. He suggested 
setting up a Parliamentary research and information centre with workshop, 
laboratory and studio facilities for the assistance of Members of Parliament, 
who are now faced with the complex legislation of a scientific age. Such a 
centre as it would include engineering and building could usefully be linked 
with the I.C.E. and the R.I.C.S. and would be highly appropriate to the site. 
As this suggestion is of a technical nature I do not feel competent to assess its 
merits or even to visualise its possible dimensions. If such a centre is needed 
its location on the Broad Sanctuary site would clearly be convenient to Parlia- 
ment. I suggest that the appropriate committee of the House of Commons be 
asked to comment on this original proposal. 

181. The situation with regard to use appears to be this: on the one hand a 
very positive recommendation in the Martin Report that the importance of the 
site justifies reservation for an important building for state and government 
purposes (including conference purposes) with some tourists’ and visitors’ 
facilities; a proposition in general terms which received much support from 
the pla nnin g authorities and with which I agree. There is also Mr. Butler’s 
suggestion. On the other hand a limited claim by the government for confer- 
ence accommodation that could be adequately housed on the government site 
alone and a firm view that no government reception facilities are required. Any 
acco mm odation available, either existing or new, could be used by the govern- 
ment for offices but this use, specifically disapproved of in the Martin Report, 
received no support at the inquiry, and I entirely agree that it would be 
inappropriate. No proposals for tourists’ and visitors’ facilities have been made. 

* Miss Jennie Lee, M.P., giving a personal view at the Civic Trust Conference on the 
Whitehall Plan in November 1965, said ‘I would be happy if the tourist trade could be 
kept just slightly further apart’, but Dr. Peter Hall at the same conference emphasised 
that Westminster, St. Paul’s, the Tower and Piccadilly Circus are the natural foci of 
public attention in London. 
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182. On the evidence available therefore insufficient claims have been made 
out to justify removal of the institutions or indeed any other existing property 
on the site. The question remains however whether, given adequate study and 
investigation, real needs may be found to exist for further state and Parlia- 
mentary functions (national and international), and for tourists and visitors. 
With regard to the latter it was generally admitted that no adequate studies 
have been made. As to the former I have the impression that this matter may 
not have received broad enough consideration, and that in this age of increasing 
oovemment and public commitment on domestic. Commonwealth and inter- 
national levels functional requirements, involving space at the heart of the 
precinct, may have been overlooked. 

183. For these reasons and always keeping in mind the urgency of the case, 
particularly in relation to the R.I.C.S., I suggest that immediate steps be taken 
to investigate two matters: 

(a) possible state, government and public space requirements eminently 
suitable for this site 

and (b) the appropriate provision for tourists and visitors. 

The first of these is for the government itself, in consultation with Common- 
wealth and international bodies. The second, which probably requires a 
working-party, would involve the local planning authorities, the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, and organisations such as the British Travel Associ- 
ation and the London Transport Board. Such an investigation would inevitably 
involve considering the needs of visitors and tourists over a wider area such as 
central London and probably other proposals relating thereto. This would 
seem to me to be a proper part of the planning function of the local authorities 
concerned. In view of the urgency I suggest that these investigations should 
be subject to a time-limit, if possible six months. If as a result no reasonable 
claims can be made for space involving the sites of the institutions their case to 
remain on the site would, in my view, be incontrovertible and comprehensive 
planning should proceed accordingly. (I have dealt with the question of 
comprehensive planning in paras. 193-199 below). 

184. The use of the Guildhall is a special case. The retention of the building, 
strongly urged by the Civic Trust, Dr. Sharp and some amenity societies, is left 
an open question in the Report. In my view the prior question should be 
settled: can comprehensive planning include this building or not? Again a 
proper basis for decision is not at present available: this matter is further 
discussed below (para. 197). However the Court of Quarter Sessions for the 
Middlesex Area of Greater London, at present accommodated in Middlesex 
Guildhall, also made a case for remaining on the Broad Sanctuary site. As I 
understood it an essential part of the case was that the building itself should 
remain as a valued element in the tradition of the Court. I do not think the 
Court would press a claim to be accommodated in a new building on the site. 
If the claim of the Quarter Sessions to remain in the Guildhall were considered 
convincing clearly the retention of the building would have to be accepted in 
planning the site. 

185. It was argued that continued use of the Guildhall as the seat of justice 
for the major part of the former county of Middlesex would assist the preserva- 
tion of its name and memory for posterity. While this is no doubt true I cannot 
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help feeling that the embodiment of the former county in the Guildhall has 
been more associated in the public mind with its use as the seat of administra- 
tion. There are however substantial practical considerations. The most import- 
ant of these relate to transport and communications, as central London is the 
most accessible location for large parts of Middlesex. Parts of the building 
are highly specialised (the cells etc.) and could hardly be used for any other 
purpose without substantial alteration. In addition there is considerable daily 
movement of police and expert witnesses, counsel and solicitors between the 
Quarter Sessions and other courts in central London. While a position in 
central London would seem to be essential I do not feel that an overwhelming 
case was made out for the retention of the Guildhall solely on the grounds that 
its use by the Quarter Sessions is essential. Other sites have been suggested (for 
instance, the Covent Garden area, by Westminster City Council) which may in 
fact be more convenient from a practical point of view. And while the Guild- 
hall was partly designed for the administration of criminal justice the original 
accommodation is now inadequate and internal conversions will have to be 
made if this use is to continue. If the investigation by the government suggested 
above (para. 183) discloses a potential use for the building more closely associ- 
ated with Parliament (the suggestion by the Civic Trust that the Guildhall 
might accommodate the judicial functions of the House of Lords and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, at present badly housed, seems very 
appropriate), or if the retention of the building can be shown to be inconsistent 
with comprehensive planning of the Broad Sanctuary site, it would then be a 
proper part of the function of the planning authority to assist in obtaining an 
equally suitable or even more suitable alternative site for the Court. 

Traffic 

186. The comprehensive nature of the Martin and Buchanan Reports has 
already been remarked upon. Buildings, traffic and environment are considered 
as complementary facets of the whole. For this reason the main traffic pro- 
posals made are primarily related to the plan as a whole, and to areas beyond 
Whitehall and the Parliamentary precinct. At the same time, as one of the 
essential premises from which Professor Buchanan started was the need to 
withdraw inessential traffic from Parliament Square in order to endow it with 
the desired environmental quality and as the phasing of his traffic redeploy- 
ment is designed for the progressive attainment of this objective, what he has 
suggested is directly relevant both in broad outline and in detail to the Broad 
Sanctuary site. 

187. Withdrawal of traffic from Parliament Square will itself influence detailed 
planning, in that people will be able to walk directly from the open square 
(and from Parliament) into the building or buildings on the Broad Sanctuary 
site without interference from traffic but no traffic access from the east side 
will be available. Such access will be confined to Great George Street and 
Storey’s Gate but the degree to which they will be available for on-street load- 
ing and unloading must depend on the relation between the plan of the site at 
basement level and the working out of the communications infrastructure, as 
outlined in the Report, for the area as a whole. Co-ordination of service 
arrangements and parking is clearly desirable on the island site; and if no 
broader plan is available at the time required this should be done with the best 
information available as to linkages with a future surrounding system. 
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188. The least satisfactory part of the traffic plan from the point of view of 
Broad Sanctuary and the adjoining Central Hall is the proposal to canalise 
such traffic as remains at various stages (ultimately mainly buses) along Great 
George Street and Storey’s Gate. If the nature of public service vehicles cannot 
be radically altered (as Professor Buchanan vehemently suggested and the 
London Transport Board equally strongly resisted) the heavy flow of the 
noisiest and most obtrusive part of London’s traffic would not be eliminated 
from the precinct but would shift westwards, directly impinging in an accous- 
tical sense on the western part of the Broad Sanctuary site, the new open space 
facing Central Hall, and Central Hall itself, whose main entrance is at present 
relatively withdrawn from main traffic flows. The authors of the Report are 
entirely aware of this disadvantage and I would readily agree that no other 
alternative at present seems likely. This would seem to emphasise the desir- 
ability of a request from the government to the London Transport Board to 
study seriously alternative and environmentally more acceptable forms of bus 
for the routes through the precinct. I was impressed by Mr. Duncan Sandys’s 
forthright statement for the Civic Trust that ‘The plan will . . . totally fail to 
achieve its main purpose, namely, the creation of a dignified precinct, unless all 
(and I emphasize “all”) through traffic, without exception, can be excluded 
from the area.’ While it can be argued as to whether buses constitute through 
traffic, there is no doubt as they are now designed about their severe environ- 
mental disadvantage. 

189. The possible canalisation of the cross-Parliament Square traffic along 
Great George Street and Storey’s Gate (and the possibility of using the Horse 
Guards approach road as a temporary measure, a proposal that received heavy 
criticism) raises the question of the widths of streets and the definition of 
building-lines on the island site. Timing is also involved as street widenings, 
if they are required, might either be made at the expense of the island site, or 
by setting back the west side of Storey’s Gate and the north side of Great 
George Street, or both. The diagrammatic model illustrated in the Report 
shows a small setting back of building-lines on the island but also a consider- 
able set-back on the west side of Storey’s Gate. At this stage it is not possible 
to define these lines: their definition would be part of the comprehensive plan- 
ning process suggested below (paras. 193-199). Clearly however the extent to 
which the island site can be diminished in size for traffic reasons is limited if 
it is to remain a viable site for development* 

190. Visitors’ coaches concerned principally with the Abbey present a real 
problem. It was suggested that they could be conveniently parked on the Broad 
Sanctuary site, preferably at basement level. About 60 places are required, 
probably more in future. While the convenience of the site is not in question I 
consider it highly unlikely if the site is to be fully occupied in future by a 
building or buildings of a public or semi-public nature, with their own parking 

* Volume II of the London Traffic Survey, which has been published since the inquiry, 
makes the assumption for the purpose of estimating traffic conditions in 1981 that if 
expenditure on road construction in Greater London does not increase substantially 
during the 1970’s major improvements to Parliament Square as a road function will be 
necessary. This point also emerged in evidence during the inquiry. If no means could be 
found to reduce the traffic flow through Parliament Square and the improvements 
involved for example routing traffic along Great George Street and Storey’s Gate the 
island site would probably virtually disappear. 
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problem, that a basement area sufficient to justify ramping suitable for coach 
would be available. This question should however be considered as part , 
the wider planning problem, particularly in relation to the area to the #° 
around Central Hall, where a more suitable and hardly less convenient ]ocati B ' 
may be found. 

191 . The question was raised, assuming that the Buchanan proposals for ant 
road network had not been carried out, would the peak traffic flow created bv 
a conference centre and reception centre as suggested in the Martin Report bt 
acceptable? No precise proposals have been made and the building-lines 
defining the island site have not been determined, but on the assumption that 
all existing uses are eliminated from the site and are replaced by a government 
conference centre (without offices), some government reception accommoda- 
tion, and some facilities for visitors and tourists, the total scale of which will 
be strictly limited because of the space available, the probability is that the 
difference in peak traffic on and off the site as compared with present possible 
peaks (assuming that conferences are being held simultaneously in the R.ICS 
and I.C.E. buildings) is likely to be marginal. It should be noted that if (ii t 
Whitfield building is built according to present plans (with offices) a noticeable 
addition to peak traffic on and off the site would occur because other users 
would remain. 

192. The London Transport Board stated that its underground tunnel crossing 
Parliament Square would be affected by any building works within 50 feet, 
Site A in figure (a) on page 47 of the Martin Report is within this distance and 
a main access to the underground parking areas for the government office 
buildings proposed in the Report, which is partly on the line of Storey’s Gate, 
involves a ramp affecting the tunnel. If the building-line on the south side of 
the island site js restricted to the line of the Whitfield building, or a line further 
north, no interference with the tunnel will occur. The line shown on the plan 
for the ramp is hardly definitive at this stage and will have to be considered ia 
relation to the overall plan, but it may have repercussions on the island site 
itself. (As for building over the tunnel, a question not directly concerning the 
island site, it was not claimed that the air space above the tunnel was sacrosanct 
but the L.T.B. would wish its Chief Civil Engineer to agree from a safety angle 
any proposals affecting the tunnel.) 

Comprehensive planning 

193. The various considerations discussed above can be brought together under 
the title of comprehensive planning. Existing occupation and rights, buildings 
of architectural value, future claims on land, suitable uses for the future, traffic 
considerations are all part of the problem. The urgent necessity to plan com- 
prehensively should not be in question, but before this can be done in detail 
the brief must be written and agreed by all parties concerned; for this to be 
done satisfactorily several investigations must first be carried out particularly 
in relation to potential uses and traffic. 

194. Much was said at the inquiry as to the absence in the normal machinery 
under the planning acts of adequate means and opportunities for comprehensive 
planning. This would seem to be evident from the fact that this site, ‘probably 
one of the most significant sites in London’ to quote again Sir Leslie Martin’s 
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words, has not so far been the subject of official action in this respect. The 
evidence of Mr. Hirsh, Deputy City Planning Officer for Westminster, is of 
particular relevance. Existing buildings, he said, are rarely disturbed in a 
statutory development plan. Its function is more as a guide to new develop- 
ment. The general sense of his evidence (pages 9-10 of the minutes of pro- 
ceedings for the second day) was that while he and others knowledgeable in 
the fields of architecture and town-planning had for long considered that this 
site of all sites in London should be comprehensively planned the opportunity 
to do so had not in practice been available to the planning authorities. The 
possibility of such an opportunity only became available because of the govern- 
ment’s action in commissioning the Martin Report. This gap between the 
obviously desirable and the possible, in terms of statutory planning machinery, 
was widely commented on. 

195. Sir Leslie Martin, dealing with this point in his closing speech, stated: 
"The machinery for that necessarily joint study and investigation [ by the plan- 
ning and transport authorities, and other interests including the institutions] 
just does not seem to me to exist in any effective form. It is not until it does 
that we can begin to discuss the choices that are offered by this plan, or discuss 
it on any fully informed basis . . . That is a matter for a totally different form 
of machinery.’ The case for comprehensive thinking in relation to planning 
was further emphasised by Professor Buchanan. 

196. The problems of achieving a comprehensive planning philosophy for 
London on a wide scale and of achieving comprehensive development on the 
local scale of the Broad Sanctuary site are related. However sophisticated (and 
complicated) may be the means for controlling development under planning 
legislation they appear to operate mainly in a negative way. While the wider 
aspect of this problem lies outside my terms of reference there is a connexion, 
as I have noted above, and I take this opportunity to reinforce the views of the 
authors of the Reports in this matter. 

197. As to the limited but vitally important problem of achieving compre- 
hensive planning for the Broad Sanctuary site I suggest that this should be 
tackled in two stages: first, the setting up of a working-party to study potential 
uses and the traffic implications, in order to set out an adequate brief for 
development. This working-party would have available to it the results of the 
two studies I have suggested in para. 183 above, (a) of possible state and 
government requirements for this site, and (b) of the appropriable provision for 
tourists and visitors in relation to provision elsewhere in Central London. 
Second, the study of alternative comprehensive plans, taking into account (a) 
the possibility of retaining the Guildhall* and/or the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (depending on the result of stage 1), and (b) the possibility of using 
the Lasdun and Whitfield plans as a basis for comprehensive development. 
With regard to the Whitfield plan I would comment that while the architect 
(in the absence of any guidance in his brief from the government about com- 
prehensive planning) has taken an enlightened view of the relation of the 

* It should be noted that retention of the Guildhall would probably considerably reduce 
the possibility of using viewing terraces on the island building in connexion with 
ceremonial occasions, as suggested by Sir Leslie Martin. 
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government site to its surroundings the plans for the building would reau' 
considerable modification in respect both of office use and overall modelling if 
the objectives of the Martin Report are to be achieved. His suggestions fo 
extension appeal to result in a group of small subsidiary buildings linked to 
the main block rather than, as Sir Leslie Martin strongly recommends, a sinsl 
building. ’ ° c 

198. While all interests must be adequately safeguarded the successful achieve- 
ment of a comprehensive plan, in the positive sense that the end-product should 
be a unified architectural entity of the highest quality, requires, in my view 
the responsibility for its production (stage 2) to be placed in the hands of a 
single architect. 

199. In the course of the inquiry both institutions expressed willingness to 
collaborate in the process of comprehensive planning, although their situations 
were not the same. While the Ministry of Public Building and Works did not 
favour joint use of conference (or other) facilities there seems to be consider- 
able opportunity to investigate pooling of facilities of this kind if the institutions 
are to remain on the site. It was pointed out that even at present there are 
considerable conference uses on the site, but facilities are dispersed and prob- 
ably duplicated. It could be one of the tasks of the working-party suggested 
above to examine the possibilities of joint use. 



Conclusion 



200. I have arrived at conclusions as far as it has been possible to do so on 
most of the points raised: some of these are clearly not susceptible at this stage 
to definitive answers, and in these cases I have made suggestions as to further 
action. Some questions, particularly on architecture and civic design, re main 
matters of opinion, not subject to proof. In this connexion I have included in 
Appendix C a longer discussion of Dr. Sharp’s evidence than I considered 
appropriate for the Report. Land use questions are dealt with in paras. 174- 
185; architecture and civic design, paras. 165-173; traffic, paras. 186-192. 



201. I would like to record my appreciation of the assistance given by officials 
o your Ministry before, during and after the inquiry, and particularly of the 
services of Mr. D R. Lewis, whose help inter alia in making a precis of the 
minutes of proceedings has been invaluable. 



I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

ROBERT H. MATTHEW. 
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APPENDIX A 



LIST OF STATEMENTS AND APPEARANCES 



STATEMENTS 



Professor Sir Leslie Martin, M.A., PhD., F.R.I.B.A. 



Professor C. D. Buchanan, 

C.B.E., B.Sc.fEng.), M.T.P.I., A.M.I.C.E., A.R.I.B.A. 



Mr. Geoffrey Crow, B.Sc.(Eng.), 

A.M.I.C.E., A.M.LMun.E., A.M.Inst.HJE., Dip. T.E. 



Mr. Kenneth Newis, M.V.O. 
(Under Secretary) 



on behalf of the Ministry 
of Public Building and 
Works 



Mr. William Whitfield, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 

Lord Hinton of Bankside, K.B.E., on behalf of the 

F.R.S., M.A., M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E„ M.I.Chem.E., Institution of Mechanical 
M.I.E.E., F.Inst.F., F.R.S.A., F.B.I.M. Engineers 

(President) 



APPEARANCES 

For Westminster City Council 

Mr. Paul Rose 
Witnesses: 

Mr. J. M. Hirsh 

A. R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 

Mr. F. I. Cave 

B. Sc., M.I.C.E., F.R.I.C.S., 

M.T.P.I., M.I.Mun.E., F.R.S.H. 



Senior Assistant Solicitor 

Deputy City Planning 
Officer 

City Engineer 



For the Greater London Council 

Mr. J. B. Cass 
Witnesses: 

Mr. J. C. Craig 
A.R.I.C.S., M.T.P.I. 

Mr. Peter F. Stott, M.A., 
M.LC.E. 

Mr. K. H. Blessley, M.B.E., 
M.A., F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 

Mr. Hubert Bennett 
F.R.I.B.A.. A.I.L.A. 
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Planner 
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Architect to the Council 
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For the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 



Mr. Hugh Forbes, Q.C. 
Mr. Michael Mann 



instructed by Messrs. 
Dyson, Bell & Co., 
Parliamentary Agents 



Witnesses: 

Mr. Denys Lasdun, C.B.E., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. W. T. Bishop, F.R.I.C.S. 
Mr. F. A. R. Bennion 
Mr. Henry W. Wells, C.B.E., 
F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 

Mr. George Martin 

For the Institution of Civil Engineers 

Mr. David Widdicombe, Q.C. 

Viscount Colville of Culross 

Witnesses: 

Dr. Thomas Sharp, C.B.E., 
M.A., D.Litt., P.P.T.P.I., 
P.P.I.L.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. J. A. Banks, C.V.O. 
O.B.E., M.I.C.E. 



of Messrs. Denys Lasdun 
& Partners, Architects 
Honorary Secretary 
Secretary 
President 

co-founder and Secretary-General 
of Covent Garden Centre Ltd. 



instructed by Messrs. 

Bristows, Cooke and Carpmael, 
Solicitors 



President 



of Messrs W. Davidge & Partners, 
Planning Consultants 



The Rt. Hon. Lord Shawcross, Q.C. 
Mr. H. C. Delves 
F.R.I.C.S., Dip.T.P., M.T.P.I. 



For the Westminster Society and the Georgian Group 
Mr. R. C. D. Boger, A.R.I.B.A. 



For the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 

Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Surveyor of the Fabric of 
' il ' A ' Westminster Abbey 

Appearance in a personal capacity 
Mr. F. H. C. Butler, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.Biol. 

For the London Transport Board 

Mr. F. J. Lloyd, B.Sc., F.I.A., F.I.S. Chief Commercial and 

Planning Officer 

For the Victorian Society and the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 

Mr. Nicholas Taylor, M.A. 
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For the Ancient Monuments Society 

Mr. Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, M.A. Secretary 

For the British Travel Association 

Mr. A. McLean Manager, Development 

For the Middlesex Area of Greater London 
Quarter Sessions 

Mr. F. H. B. Clough Deputy Clerk of the Peace 

Witness: 

The Hon. E. E. S. Montagu Chairman 

C.B.E., Q.C. 

For the Civic Trust 

The Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, M.P. President 

Mr. Leslie Lane, P.P.T.P.I., F.R.I.C.S. Director 

Written representations 

Royal Fine Art Commission 

London Society 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Molson 
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APPENDIX B 

LIS TOF DOCUMENTS, PLANS, PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND MODELS SUBMITTED DURING THE 
INQUIRY 

Put in by Sir Leslie Martin 

1 . Pennsylvania Avenue (Washington): report of the President’s Council on 

Pennsylvania Avenue. UU1 011 

2. Andre Schreurs, Le role d'un palais de congres dans la reussite d'„„ 

congres international (2nd ed„ 1964). Ue d m 

L a t hT W t 0rth a hile , ^ vestin S in international congresses'! (working paper for 
the 4th International Congress on Congress Organisation) 

4. Material arrangements for the most appropriate types of international 

^ Orgamfati“n) nUaI ^ ^ *" ** ** lQtemationaI Co ™ on Con- 

5. L’Association Internationale des Palais des Congres (leaflet). 

7 7 la ® rams showmg the comparative sizes of some conference centres 

7- 7 plans showing various proposals for Parliament Square. 

Put in by the Ministry of Public Building and Works 

8. Written evidence. 

9. Note on Mr. William Whitfield’s design for a building in the Broad San, 

tuary area and photograph of block plan. d Sanc ‘ 

10. Architectural competition promoted by the Minister of Works for «, 

li' Fk« of fho WhUMd bonding, ’ 

Put in by Mr. William Whitfield 

Janyfognote. P ° SSiWe t0 the WMtfieId bu ^ing and accom- 

14. Perspective drawing of the Whitfield building. 

Put in by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

15. Statement by Lord Hinton of Bankside. 

lb. Plans of the Institution’s building. 

Put in by Westminster City Council 

17. Preliminary representation. 

tions Coinnnttee^Md^th^Highw^M^'Draffilf ? anld ? Jg and Communica- 

March. and 18th March 1966) S y d T ® Cofflmi,te (Mth and 28th 

l 9 - n r °°r ° f eWdence of Mr- J. M. Hirsh. 

20. Proof of evidence of Mr. F. J. Cave. 

21. Covent Garden Market Act 1966. 

Put in by the Greater London Council 

22. Certificate of biUposting. 

23. Statement of Greater London Council. 
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24. Supplementary statement of Greater London Council. 

25. Proof of evidence of Mr. J. C. Craig. 

26. Proof of evidence of Mr. P. F. Stott. 

27. Proof of evidence of Mr. K. H. Blessley. 

28. Proof of evidence of Mr. H. Bennett. 

29. G.L.C. drawing No. 01 : map showing Town Map zonings in the area. 

30. G.L.C. drawing No. 02: plan showing ownerships on the Broad Sanctuary 
site. 

31. G.L.C. drawing No. 03: plan and 12 photographs showing views of the 
area. 

32. G.L.C. drawing No. 04: plan showing historic buildings in the area. 

33. G.L.C. drawing No. 05 : model of Parliament Square showing the Whitfield 
and Lasdun buildings. 

34. Plans of Middlesex Guildhall. 

35. Plans of No. 10 Great George Street. 



Put in by the Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors 

36. Representation. 

37. Model of the proposed new headquarters of the R.I.C.S. to a design by 
Denys Lasdun and Farmers. 

38. Plans of the Lasdun building. 

39. Memorandum by Denys Lasdun and Partners on the possibility of extend- 
ing the building. 

40. Proof of evidence of Mr. W. T. Bishop. 

41. Plan illustrating the acquisition of its present site by the R.I.C.S. (WTB/A). 

42. Extract from letter from Ministry of Works dated 2nd July 1947 (WTB/1). 

43. Memorandum of meeting at Westminster Guildhall on 15th July 1947 
(WTB/2). 

44. Extract from memorandum prepared by R.I.C.S. secretariat on planning 
history of institution’s site (WTB/3). 

45. Refusal of permission to develop by L.C.C. dated 2nd December 1960 
(WTB/4). 

46. Letter from L.C.C. dated 25th July 1960 (WTB/5). 

47. Proof of evidence of Mr. F. A. R. Bennion. 

48. R.I.C.S. Staff and Committee Chart (F ARB/1). 

49. Proof of evidence of Mr. H. W. Wells. 

50. The history and scope of the profession of surveying (pamphlet). 

51. Proof of evidence of Mr. George Martin. 

52. Block models prepared by Covent Garden Centre Ltd. 

53. Covent Garden Centre, an economic project in the public interest : selected 
pages from the full report. 

54. Questionnaire on international conferences, prepared by Covent Garden 
Centre Ltd. 



Put in by the Institution of Civil Engineers 

55. Memorandum. 
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56. Proof of evidence of Dr. Thomas Sharp. 

57. 6 transparencies of possible arrangements of buildings on the Broad Sanc- 
tuary site (TS1-6). 

58. Proof of evidence of Mr. J. A. Banks. 

59. Charters, by-laws, regulations, and rules (J.A.B.1). 

60. List of members 1965 (J.A.B.2). 

61. Report of the Council 1964-65 (J.A.B.3). 

62. Programme, Session 1965-66, October- January (J.A.B.4). 

63. Programme, Session 1965-66, February-June (J.A.B.5). 

64. Handbook of the British Nuclear Energy Society (J.A.B.6). 

65. Proof of evidence of Lord Shawcross. 

66. Proof of evidence of Mr. H. C. Delves. 

67. Plan of the area showing professional institutions (W.R.D.). 

68. Copies of illustrations of Sir Charles Barry’s plan for the Whitehall area. 

69. ‘The planning of Philadelphia’ (extract from Architectural Design August 
1962). 

70. Copy of a planning application to the London County Council for an 
extension to the Institution’s building, dated 6th September 1961, with accom- 
panying plans. 

71. Copy of a planning application to the London County Council for an 
extension to the Institution’s buildings, dated 9th July 1964, with accompanying 
plans. 

Put in by the London Transport Board 

72. Memorandum. 

73. Proof of evidence of Mr. F. J. Lloyd. 

74. Diagram showing density of buses scheduled in the Westminster area 
(L.T.B.l). 

Put in by the Civic Trust 

75. Statement by the Civic Trust. 

76. Proof of evidence of Mr. L. Lane. 

77. Verbatim report of the Civic Trust Conference on the Whitehall Plan 5th 
November 1965. 



Put in by other parties 

78. Preliminary representations by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

79. Representations by the Westminster Society. 

80. Letter of 15th April 1966 from the Secretary of the Georgian Group to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 

8 1 . Preliminary representations by the Victorian Society. 

82. Proof of evidence of Mr. N. Taylor (Victorian Society) 

83. Preliminary representations by the Ancient Monuments Society. 

si' 0 ^ evi .^ ence of „ Mr - L Bulmer-Thomas (Ancient Monuments Society). 
Sessbnsf ° f eVldenC£ ° f 1116 Hon ’ E ' R S ' Mont agu (Middlesex Area Quarter 

86. Representations by the British Travel Association 

87. Memorandum by Mr. F. H. C. Butler. 

88. Notes read in evidence by Mr. F. H C Butler 

Minis^^f'pubHc Budding ancTworks.^ 6 *** ^ ^ C °““ * the 

90. Written submission by the London Society. 

91. Written submission by Lord Molson. 
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APPENDIX C 



THE EVIDENCE OF DR. THOMAS SHARP 
(ON BEHALF OF THE I.C.E.) 

1 Dr. Sharp’s evidence was based on his belief that the Whitehall plan would 
destroy the character of Parliament Square as we know it and replace it by 
something different. His example of the existing enchanting relationship of 
sDaces and buildings, however (the view ‘from the Guildhall frontage, where 
the central fleche of the Houses of Parliament, the tower of St. Margaret’s 
Church closer, to and the Victoria Tower of Westminster Palace standing 
beyond in the angle between that and the north portal of the Abbey, make a 
beautiful and complicated relationship of planes and depths in near and far 
features’), hardly seems to support his case, as this view would in no way be 
altered by the Martin proposals. 

2 Arguments that the Brydon building was or was not designed to face a 
large square are speculative and not very relevant to the case. It is clear that 
Brydon was aware that the I.C.E. would be relocated on the opposite side of 
Great George Street (indeed his building could not be completed until the 
original I.C.E. building, designed by Barry, was removed) but this proves little. 
He may well have had in mind the same conception as Sir Leslie Martin, 
namely a larger square with buildings in it, the island in his case being the 
I.C.E. building and others adjacent. 

3. Similarly the historic arguments on Barry’s plan for Parliament Square do 
not seem to help greatly. Dr. Sharp argues that in terms of space Barry’s plan 
almost lost on the swings what it gained on the roundabouts. This illustrates a 
major difficulty in establishing any precise definition of the space in terms of 
solid frontage. The space or spaces involved are irregular. Frontages recede 
and advance and are much interrupted by roadways and openings and modified 
by landscaping. It is true that Barry’s plan filled up New Palace Yard, creating 
a new and solid frontage to the Houses of Parliament, but the general effect of 
his drastic proposals (resiling St. Margaret’s Church and moving the western 
frontage to the larger square even further west) would have changed the scale 
and character of the total space substantially. The government buildings to 
the north would then have stood centrally to the open square, a very different 
situation to their present location. 

4. While Dr. Sharp listed some of the obvious defects in the present situation, 
particularly the street openings, he argued that the ‘proportions of the Square 
are almost wholly admirable’. This seems to press geometrical considerations 
beyond a reasonable limit. The sense of containment is much influenced by 
the presence of trees, and this sense inevitably changes with the seasons. Dr. 
Sharp’s diagrammatic plans (TS1 and TS2) on which he based his comparison 
between the existing situation and the Martin proposals, gave a partial picture 
only: no trees, landscaping or monuments were included, but these are import- 
ant elements in the total conception. 

5. His case was that the new space would be too large and too ill-defined and 
would give Central Hall too great a dominance; and that these factors together 
would reduce the visual value of the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. He 
questioned the effect of landscaping on the size of a space. In place of the 
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Martin proposals he suggested a firmer enclosure of the existing Parli,™ 
Square, continuing its western ‘wallage’ towards the Abbey and at th/T® 
time forming a separate and secondary square facing Central Hall. 

6. Three variations of his solution were shown. TS4 shows an ™t„ 
secondary square by removing the Guildhall and replacing it by a nl ^ 
bnked to the existing buildings in Great George Stteet V T" 
r.?il 4 h U iw e d i buUd ^ ng and adds a furth6r sma11 building to the south 
with the Whitfidd bullfng sh^ ^ ^ SqUaKS ' TS6 ' S & variation °n TS4 

»■ ^ ■■ 

betw=en h,s raceptiop ,.d Sit Leslie's i s m.rgin.1 » tie ™e &,U " 

7 1 " “»*" " 

i. i. z *,r vM “ 

«ne<l with ,h, delei, „„ Ms £wH,n“Z 

“> b ' <» »« buMS ! e£““ C 

SS»“ t«Z£,7uZ V ? " *« 

the flowing effeet of one space into another whtoh V° ^ 3,30 underValn 'S 
Abbey and the Guildhall an important soldlf ff P . rese " t , occurs between the 
Royal Fine Art Commission underlined Thi ll/! Wh,cha for “stance, th <= 
increase this sense of flow (if the Guildhall^ P ro P osa,s would slightly 
would cut it off. tldhall is eventually removed); Dr. Sharp 

tunity for an imagLatlvVpledflf S c f lternatives would miss the oppor- 
site (some of his plans seem to lea^dhe^rll! d t eve ^ 0 P I ? ent the island 
buildings more or less intact) I find that h! P nt chaotlc arrangement of 
two independent spaces would tend tn Ir ^ arg ™ents in favour of defining 
to this situation. HeldmsmSdv 1“ the SenSe of scale appropriatf 
enclosed spaces for pedestrian circulation pro ^ ag J? Ist of sma11 and intimate 
supported in many cases. Z ” thlS is a cause much to be 
different approach; my opinion is thaUhl ivr e Sltuatic “ demanding a 

a landscape plan) would, in fact give a semi!?,? “ be su PP lem emed by 
pnate to the buildings and the functions carried ontiSe^ aPPr °" 
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